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Top secret: 


VIOLENCE 


occupation pian 


Below are extracts from Appendix 3 
to Annex N Civil Affairs, of USIN- 
CEUR OPLAN NR 100-1 (U), emanat- 
ing from Headquarters United States 
European Command. 

It is in effect a draft treaty of occu- 
pation, giving the US Forces the right 
to put down civil disturbances, make 
arrests, and act with total immunity 
from the civil law of the country that 
signs it. 

A Photostat of the document (marked 
SECRET) arrived tin Peace News this 
week, accompanied by an authentica- 
tion (marked TOP SECRET), signed 
by Major General B. E. Spivy, 
Director J-3 Division. This is dated 
October 1962. Whether this means 
everything is out of date we aren’t in 
a position to say—however the draft 
is marked to be ‘‘ Downgraded at 
17 year intervals, not automatically ”. 


Nor can we say whether this agree- 
ment has been signed, and with what 
countries. Defence Correspondents of 
larger newspapers might care to find 
out, or MPs could try asking questions 
in Parliament. Already the Dutch 
newspaper “ De Groene Amsterdam- 
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mer” has broken the story (on 
March 2) and Dutch MP Hein van 
Wijk has put questions to his govern- 
ment. So far the British press has 
ignored the story—the D-notice 
system again? 

Draft of an emergency 
Status of forces 
agreement 


It is assumed that such an Emergency 
SOF Agreement will be concluded in 
the form of an Exchange of Notes 
between the Foreign Ministry or other 
appropriate authority of (country) 
and the US Ambassador, or Comman- 
der of the US Forces in (country). 


Substantive Provisions 

2(b): The US Forces shall have the 
right to occupy any area or facility 
considered necessary for the accom- 
plishment of their mission or for their 
safety and continued security, as 
determined by US military comiman- 
ders [emphasis added] and to insitati 
such equipment therein as they shall 
deem necessary for these purposes. 
(c): Military commanders of the US 
Forces may take such measures as 
they deem necessary to provide ade- 
quate security for their installations, 
personnel and equipment, and for the 
movement of supplies and personne] 
in ( ). ... In the event of 
acts of violence against US installa- 
tions, equiptuent or personnel by per- 
sons other than members of the US 
Forces, such persons may be appre- 
hended oy the US Forces and turned 
over to the Governmentof(... ... ) 
for appropriate disposition in accord- 
ance with the laws of that country. 
(d): In the event of internal disorder 
which may materially affect the 
mission or security of the US Forces, 
such as armed violence or widespread 
rioting [emphasis added], the Govern- 
mentof(..... _ ) will endeavour to 
quell such disorders with its own re- 
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Kevin. MeGrath writes: It was glamor- 
0 ais way: fluttering banners 
with their undeniably emotional 
power (ft .wear I heard a man cry 
out “ Ratly round the Flag” and mean 
if): rearing, plunging horses over the 
heads of the crowd: the terrifying 
moment when the mounted police 
form into a line and charge: ersatz 
blood mixed with the real stuff: 
paper headbands replaced by real 
bandages. 

The stuf of legends, if a bit con- 
trived. Already the legends are 
crystallisine and the chaotic reality is 
bein moulded into something less 
coimlex, more ordered, more usable. 
How many were there? Estimates 
range from 8,000 to 25,000. The lower 
figure is probably closer (assuming 
that most of those involved were 


Police bombarded, 
demonstrators 
beaten: two sorts of 
violence with one 
result — mutual 
bitterness 


(Report below, 
editorial page 4) 


photos: left Graham Keen; below AP. 


there as early as Trafalgar Square). 
The higher figure will likely enough 
be the one that is remembered. 


How predetermined were the events 
in Grosvenor Square? What with 
Tariq Ali shouldering the blame/ 
taking the credit, and the press join- 
ing in, the impression that what 
happened was an organised militant 
attempt to storm the US Embassy is 
taking root. Whereas what really 
happened was essentially disorgan- 
ised, with all but a relative handful 
interested (a) in avoiding serious 
trouble, and (b) in going where the 
police didn’t want them to. 


It is self-evident that if any but a tiny 
proportion of the thousands in Gros- 
venor Square had been determined to 
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Disgrace 
Your editorial piece (March 8) 
“Sham solidarity” is a disgrace. 


After many years of association with 
Peace News as reader and coniribu- 
tor, I wish publicly to sever that con- 
nection herewith. Please do not renew 
my subscription. 

Maicolm Caldwell, 

49 Caterham Road, 

London SE13. 


Blame and sympathy 

I accept Bob Overy’s criticism (March 
15) of my apparent willingness to 
apportion blame in the Pueblo inci- 
dent. I had meant rather to speak of 
responsibility than guilt, though I 
would still maintain that the provoca- 
tive small nation cannot be freed 
from responsibility for a crisis merely 
because it does not possess the mas- 
sive nuclear armoury of ‘its potential 
opponents. However, I think that in 
Bob Overy’s retraction of his ‘“ bril- 
liant direct action” phrase and in my 
retraction of my apportionment of 
blame, we have virtually found com- 
mon ground. 


It’s a pity, though, that Bob finally 
decided to support Sunday’s Vietnam 
Solidarity rally. ‘“ Victory for the 
Vietcong” is susceptible of various 
meanings, as your March 15 editorial 
pointed out. But I feel that the organ- 
isers of Sunday’s demonstration in- 
tended it as a display of support for 
a military victory on 'the part of the 
Vietcong, irrespective of the suffering 
which this might cause to the rest of 
the Vietnamese people. The degree of 
violence which ensued in Grosvenor 
Square lends some credence to this 
view. One can attempt to find some 
“critical sympathy ” for the “ liber- 
tarian elan” in the NLF revolution, 
but it is difficult to sustain this in the 
face of the Russian-aided war effort 
from Hanoi and the mass graves at 
Hue. 


As for Adrian Mitchell’s comment on 
the same theme, of course we should 
be able to work and demonstrate with 
“ pacifists, Communists, anarchists, 
liberals and Trotskyites” (and why 
not add “conservatives”’?); but we 
should first make sure that we are 
working and demonstrating for the 
same thing. 

Clive Robinson, 

39 Gray’s Inn Road, 

London WC1. 


Violent revolution 


My attention has been called to your 
excellent front page article of March 
15 and I would like to make two short 
comments: 


(1) The pacifist who feels unable to 
join in, or support, a violent revolu- 
tion or demonstration does not neces- 
sarily “write off the revolution as 
corrupt and immoral”. Clearly, those 
who find themselves unable to resist 
the use of violence in what they con- 
sider to be a just cause, are often as 
honest and sincere as those who feel 
compelled to refuse that solution. I 
am one of those who refuse, but I do 
not, even in thought, use such words 
as “corrupt” and “immoral” about 
those who sincerely differ from me. 
(2) In your last paragraph you advo- 
cate 15 minutes of silent mourning on 
last Sunday afternoon in Trafalgar 
Square. How moving and _ inspiring 
this would have been, and how much 
more likely to affect an apathetic 
public than the battle in Grosvenor 
square. 


It may interest your readers to know 
that the PPU London Youth Associa- 
tion has been holding a vigil on the 
steps of St. Martin-in-the-Fields every 
Saturday afternoon since the summer, 


carrying posters: ‘‘WE MOURN FOR 
THE DEAD IN VIETNAM”. I am sure 
they would be glad of support. 

Sybil Morrison, 

6 Apollo Place, 

London SW10. 


Non-Violent Action 


I am rather surprised by the bitter- 
ness and sarcasm of Aidan Foster- 
Carter’s letter in last week’s issue. 

It is a pity he does not care that 
NVAV (Non-Violent Action ‘in Viet- 
nam) did not achieve its object. I 
thought he seemed to be against the 
war in Vietnam. 

If you happen to pass a house on fire 
with people burning in it, it is not 
much use declaiming about the negli- 
gence which caused the fire. What 
you have to do, then and there, is to 
try and stop the flames and rescue the 
people. If you are trained in such 
work, so much the better. 


Who is Aidan Foster-Carter to sneer 
at non-violent intervention? Has he 
ever thought about the subject? Has 
he read Richard Gregg’s The Power 
of Non-Violence or Bart de Lig't’s The 
Conquest of Violence? Has he for- 
gotten, in recent years, the successful 
action of untrained Algerians, and of 
non-combatants in Aden only a few 
months ago? 


[ believe we have to try everything. 
Non-violence is a tremendous subject 
and we know hardly anything about 
its practice in stopping violence, yet, 
but it has been tried and worked. 
We have done everything we could 
think of, over the years, to persuade 
or force the politicians and the mili- 
tary to give up their tactics and their 
killing. It goes on just the same, and 
the monster they have created threat- 
ens to suck us all in and destroy us. 
Is there nothing we can do, even at 
this stage, but care for the wounded 
and refugees? Isn’t it possible that if 
we were more awake, and had more 
faith we should take a hand ourselves 
at stopping the carnage? 

Let’s hear no more nonsense about a 
yen to put ourselves under bombard- 
ment! Such a view shows a very 
superficial outlook and a great lack of 
understanding. 


I am as frightened as anyone of dan- 
ger and bloodshed. (So, I expect, are 
the unfortunate young men we allow 
to go out and fight.) 


Cannot we have a little more imagina- 
tion, courage and belief in the power 
that really is greater than bombs and 
guns, and go out and act? 

Peggy Smith, 

39 Wood Lane, 

London N6. 


MPs and Aldermaston 


I do not wish to enter into a debate 
about the proper tactics for Labour 
MPs to pursue in support of uni- 
lateral disarmament, but I would be 
glad if you would publish the follow- 
ing facts for the record. 


I have taken part in every Aldermas- 
ton march, In 1959 a group from the 
Twickenham Labour Party marched 
the whole way, and with them went 
Mrs Anne Kerr (their prospective 
candidate) and her husband Dr 
Russell Kerr. She completed the 
entire march, although at the end in 
such physical distress that many 
urged her to withdraw. In 1963, on 
the last 4-day march, I walked all day 
from Aldermaston to Reading with 
Mr John Horner, and saw him fre- 
quently at later stages. Every regular 
marcher is familiar with the sight of 
Michael Foot and his dog with the 
Merthyr Tydfill contingent; he led us 
out of the square in 1958 and I have 
seen him at sometime or other at 


every stage from Aldermaston to 
London. 


I recall seeing Frank Allaun, Stanley 
Orme and Jan Mikardo on a number 
of occasions when the march was 
many miles from Trafalgar Square. 

I have no doubt that most, if not all, 
of these 45 MPs criticised by your 
correspondents have marched not a 
few hundred yards but many miles. I 
know, too, that they have given un- 
sparingly of their time and energy to 
the cause of disarmament. Frank 
Allaun has given up office, and Anne 
Kerr has travelled in many parts of 
the world. 


Whether or not we agree with their 
tactics in the House, we should wel- 
come and value their support, and 
not disparage it. 

Leslie R. Woodward, 

32 Manor Road, 

East Molesley, Surrey. 


Poets 


I must point out an error in Roger 
Barnard’s views on Poetry, revealed 
in the very first paragraph of his 
review of Adrian Mitchell (March 8), 
since it is an error of such basic im- 
portance that to make it is to mis- 
understand or misvalue completely 
all really worth-while poetry. And 
many people make it. 

Roger says, ‘‘This is why Adrian 
Mitchell is important—because he’s 
talking to you and me and not to him- 
self,” which tis precisely why Mitchell 
is not importan't (as a poet of course 
—he may well be important for other 
reasons, aS a powerful propagandist 
of the Peace Movement, for instance). 
“Out of the argument with ourselves 
we make poetry, out of the argument 
with others we make rhetoric,” said 
Yeats, and though not because Yeats 
said it, nor because it is famous, is it 
true( but rather vice versa), 'it none- 
theless is so—very, and fundament- 
ally, so. The moving accident was not 
Wordsworth’s trade. As such, it is no 
poet’s (real poet’s) trade. 


In “talking to himself” as Roger 
puts it, the poet, if he deserves that 
most awesome title, today so lightly 
and unwisely flung around indiscrim- 
inately, will be talking to you and me 
too. That the work of a “poet” 
who “talks to himself” means 
nothing to you and me doesn’t mean 
he’s writing of the wrong things, but 
only that he’s a lousy poet. 

Gordon Benson, 

14 Beechwood Road, 

Uplands, Swansea, Glam. 


Roger Barnard replies: Well, every- 
one to his own opinion, and I will 
defend to the death, ete. I still think 
that Adrian Mitchell is an important 
and good poet, period, and not simply 
-—not even primarily—some kind of 
‘powerful propagandist of the peace 
movement”, as Mr Benson would 
have it. He will have to produce better 
evidence than this in order to con- 
vince me otherwise. To my mind, any 
good poem is alwats a public gesture, 
though not necessarily a political one. 
“Truth begins with two” said 
Nietzsche? Right! Moreover, Yeats 
also said “In dreams begin resnon- 
sibilities ”"—and I think that if one 
examines many of Yeats’s major 
poems (e.g. “1916” or “ The Circus 
Animal’s Desertion’”’) in the light of 
that statement. it will be found that 
they bear out my position rather than 
Mr Benson’s 


Communal environment 


The conjunction in the March 8 issue 
of the letter about ‘“ Responsible 
Criminals” and the article on 
“Utopia” impels me to write about 
some ideas I have been discussing 
with some friends in nast months. 


It seems that the way to produce res- 
ponsible criminals, ie. individuals 
who will subvert the present Western 
culture, is 'to set up alternative en- 
vironments, like the School of Living. 
I would like to hear from others who 
would be interested in helping to 
start such a communal environment. 


As I see it, there would be two 
stages in setting up such a commun- 
ity. The first would be a period when 
the initial founding group would need 
to meet frequently to become friends, 
to clarify ideas, to lay bare preconcep- 
tions, to acquire necessary skills, and 
to decide on the practical running of 
the community. The second stage 
would be to do what had been decided 
in terms of buying or hiring buildings 
and land, other practical arrange- 
ments, etc. 


Probably the only qualification 
needed is a determination to keep 
going and to maintain the community 
as a flexible network of personai 
relationships, not as a rigid power 
structure, despite the difficulties 
(aggression, conflict, etc) which wil 
inevitably arise. 

I think that such a conviction will b> 
held only by those who are so shut 
off by their present environment tha. 
they feel only a drastic experiment in 
intensive community is likely (but not 
necessarily) to lead to a new life, at 
least for the people in the community. 
Because the community is experi- 
mental, what happens in ‘it must be 
resolved by the people there, who will 
want to overcome difficulties instead 
of disintegrating. A creative use of 
conflict will help the community to 
continue. 


As a teacher I would be interested in 
this experiment being an educational 
experiment. However, my idea of an 
experimental environment for living 
and learning would include not only 
“teachers”, but artists and crafts- 
men, ordinary workers and other 
adults; also the environment would 
provide opportunities at all levels 
from nursery to tertiary. 

Perhaps the best analogy for my idea 
would be an Israeli kibbutz containing 
the equivalent of Summerhill and a 
combination of Black Mountain Col- 
lege and New Experimental College. 


[ myself feel that one practical way 
to start might be to establish an ex- 
perimental educational centre to 
cover senior high school and college 
levels. The families of teachers and 
tutors would provide the children for 
lower levels og education. 


Of course this is a long-range plan 
and is only one of the possibilities. 
Others of the founding group will 
have other plans. Then while ithe com- 
munity ‘is growing, the people in it 
may decide on other directions to 
develop in. Original plans may be 
modified or even abandoned. This 
ever-renewal of the organic com- 
munity ‘would be a sign of dis life. 

We live in limes of great uncertainty, 
of increasing social and personal dis- 
location. THIS IS THE TIME OF 
GREATEST POTENTIAL. 


Who are those who want to adventure 
and build into a great unknown? 
Please write. 

Jacques Goldman, 

96 Manor Avenue, 

London Gi4. 


Migher education 

When at Oxford, I first came to some 
real understanding of Christianity, 
pacifism and anarchism. Cloistered 
irrelevance? 

Andrew King (Revd), 

Moly Trinity Presbytery, 

32 Baker Street, 

Reading. 
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tnrougn is through 
PETER CADOGAN reviews THE SYSTEM 


The System, by Max Nicholson (Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 50:). 

Max Nicholson is an insider who has 
decided to break the rules of his club 
and speak out. He baffles the top 
people since he is, or was, one of 
them. They can’t fault him on his 
evidence. The only way to do justice 
to his extraordinarily important book 
is to sununarise its contents by para- 
phrasing the main gist of his argu- 
ment. 

We are governed (he says) by the 
wrong people tackling the wrong task 
in the wrong way—aund, further, since 
‘muddling through is through”, we 
have arrived at the moment of truth. 
Collusion between Parliament and the 
Executive (the Cabinet and the Civil 
Service) has effectively deprived us 
of our liberties and rights. Star 
Chamber was a comparative pinprick. 
Either we recast the System—or our 
freedom, won so hard over so many 
years, must now be reckoned at an 
end. 


But the fault is also in ourselves—in 
our ignorance of the truth about the 
System we are misgoverned under, 
and in the hopelessly confused nature 
of our thinking in our very approach 
to the problem. We still lack a work- 
manlike vocabulary for getting to 
grips with what really goes on. Our 
mental course is studded with loaded, 
coloured, biased, baseless, or merely 
muddled expressions, with hallowed 
phrases serving as booby traps for the 
investigator. 

We go in for endless half-baked 
theorising on free trade, planning, 
Commonwealth development, and col- 
lective security, but with a minimal 
effort to find the facts or try out by 
experiment what will actually work. 
We have in Britain people who are 
quite capable of the necessary new 
thinking, once the fixed habit of never 
listening to new ideas can be broken. 
Most of the traditional choices—such 
as between socialism or capitalism, 
tarriffs or free trade, full employment 
or the Gold Standard, planning or 
freedom—have been quite miscon- 
ceived. 

We inherit this pathetic condition 
from a series of disastrous develop- 
ments dating from about the middle 


of the 19th Century The first was the 
reconstruction of the Civil Service as 
an extension of the Public Schools and 
Oxbridge tradition as defined by 
Arnold of Rugby and Jowett of 
Oxford. The result was that the Civil 
Service came to be led, and still is, 
by muscular classicists who take pride 
in having had no professional training 
and in being ignorant of the great 
technical and economic forces on 
which their ambitious policies depend. 


The second development was the poli- 
tical confusion induced by the semi- 


professional politicians—starting with 
Gladstone and Disraeli—who, in build- 
ing up political parties designed to 
catch votes from all quarters, made 
any polarisation and clear enuncia- 
tion of ideas impossible. Instead of 
producing a coherent Right and Right- 
Centre party opposing one on the 
Left and Left-Centre, we were saddled 
with a pair of hopeless mixtures of 
both, steeped in compromise, hypoc- 
risy, and confusion of thought. 

The political origins of our economic 
troubles lie in continuous attempts by 
British governments in the 20th Cen- 
tury to act on 19th Century assump- 
tions: disastrous expenditure on a 
disappearing series of overseas bases 
—le. expenditure designed to give 
them credibility: commitment to nuc- 
lear weapons and the means of their 
delivery: prestige projects. 

The penalty of all these vain and silly 
policies. has been multiple. Not only 
did they divert, huge sums of badly 
needed investment from industry and 
the ‘social’ Services but they tended 
constantly to overstrain the balance 
of payments and thus create the 
notorious stop-go mismanagement of 
the economy. 


It is no one’s business to look ahead, 
anticipate, and prepare. The System 
robustly provides that the blind shall 
lead the blind. Neither the political 
parties nor the Civil Service will 
tolerate individuals or groups that 
might ask awkward questions. Such 
people are dangerous—to the System. 


The Cabinet proposes but Whitehall 
disposes—and the Treasury dominates 
Whitehall. The Treasury has to be 
abolished—nothing less will do. And 
with the Treasury has to go the Ad- 
ministrative Class of the Civil Service 
—the 2,500 men (and a few women) 
who are the architects of our present 
disarray. Many years ago the Treasury 
got its hands on the Road Fund and 
so no roads were built. Lord Reith, 
however, managed to keep his pro- 
ceeds from radio licences out of the 
hands of the Treasury and the BBC 
prospered! 


The Treasury had hardly anything to 
do with the conduct of the country 
during World War II. New men were 
brought in to work from new relation- 
ships established to deal with specific 
problems. Jean Monnet, then in exile 
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in London, was part of this new 
scheme of things and returned to 
France to mastermind the great 
French recovery on the strength of 
his experience. 


Central government has broken the 
power, destroyed the character and 
flavour, and removed the strength of 
initiative, of local government. Never 
in history have so many been so mes- 
sed about by so few. The paintings of 
L. S. Lowry say all that needs to be 
said about the downtrodden herds of 
the governed, hemmed in between 
the hard walls and square blocks of 
industrial urbanism. Some day the 
grievances may emerge in full flood, 
spelt out in some form of activist 
movement probably quite different to 
the provos but no less unpleasant and 
discomforting for authority. 


There is much more in this book than 
I have been able to indicate here, but 
these are its essential theses. Nichol- 
son, from the brink, utters his cry of 
alarm. He clearly wants to save as 
much as possible of the old order. 
He thinks that Parliament remains an 
essential clue to the future—the es- 
sential clue, in fact—but then dis- 
avows his own case by saying that 
“we can state with confidence that 
Parliament is daily and gravely disap- 
pointing many who believe in it and 
support it”. 

Government is, or should be, a citizens 
aid bureau. What is called for is 
extensive decentralisation and ‘the re- 
involvement of the individual ‘in ‘the 
processes of government. A discour- 
aged middle class has withdrawn into 
immediate professional and family 
preoccupations. The accelerating shift 
of middle class energies from partici- 
pation in leadership ‘to alliance with 
the alienated should be among the 
worst nightmares of any British gov- 
ernment that purports to know what 
it is at. 

To my mind, ‘the essential clue is 
engagingly simple. It rests in ‘the 
activity of what Nicholson rather 
strangely calls “the mugwumps ”— 
j.e. those people who take a ‘genuine 
and sometimes intense interest in 
public affairs but ‘always prefer to 
form their own conclusions and act 
accordingly. 


Peter Cadogan is National Secretary 
of the Committee of 100. 


Kevin McGrath LEGAL EYES 


Privacy Under Attack, by Donald 
Madgwick (NCCL Pamphlet, 3s 6d). 


In 1961 over 10,000 officials of nation- 
al or local government had a right to 
enter private premises without per- 
mission. Since then the number has 
greatly increased. This is just one of 
the more disturbing pieces of infor- 
mation in Donald Madgwick’s pam- 
phlet. Here’s another: up to 12,000 
phone calls every year are tapped 
unofficially, and in defiance of their 
own regulations, by government 
agencies. 

Examples given of the GPO’s inter- 
cepcion of mail to “subversives”’ range 
from the reguiar checking of a Com- 
munist writer’s incoming mail, to the 
case of a policeman who called on a 
headmaster to tell him one of his 
pupils had written a letter to the 
Communist Party. 

In fact. as tne pamphlet makes too 
clear, there is no general right to 
privacy in Britain. Where the State is 
concerned, such rights as there is 
minimal, and shrinking. 


If you go round peering in bedroom 
windows, you’re in trouble (unless 
you’re a policeman worried, for ex- 
ample, that there might be three 
blokes having an orgy, in which case 
it no longer counts as private and is 
still illegal). But use remote control 
television, telephoto lenses, tape- 
recorders, and ultra-sensitive micro- 
phones, and you’d probably be in the 


clear. Which isn’t too bad if you are 
just satisfying some kink, but is 
worrying if you are a blackmailer. 


It’s still more worrying if you are a 
cop. From a technological point of 
view we are way past 1984. A system 
of universal surveillance out-Orwell- 
ing Orwell just needs a social climate 
that would permit it, and an adequate 
motivation for the State to introduce 
it. 

The motivation could come if any 
widespread radical movement looked 
like seriously menacing the status 
quo. Concern for the privacy of the 
individual has never been an attribute 
of the State. You are left alone be- 
cause it’s not worth invading your 
privacy. This pamphlet illustrates how 
willing the authorities are to invade 
anybody’s privacy if it seems worth- 
while. 

Already it’s easy to bug any telephone 
so that it picks up all conversations in 
the room—perhaps in a few years this 
will be a standard fitting on all instal- 
lations. [ve a fantasy that it’s all 
happening already—two-way TVs, and 
a great central control under the Post 
Office Tower. 


But you don’t need any dramatic con- 
spiracy. Already you have a social 
climate that accepts and welcomes 
appallingly dangerous trends in this 
direction. Remember the reaction to 
the suggestion that everyone should 
be fingerprinted? “What would law 


abiding citizens have to worry about.” 
After all, such a file would be a sure- 
fire way of detecting illegal immi- 
grants. Similarly extensions of police 
right to stop and search people, or 
raid their homes is accepted without 
a fuss, because it’s done under the 
smokescreen of antidrug hysteria. 


A single 4,800 foot reel of one-inch 
plastic tape could store 5,000 words of 
information on every man, woman and 
child in the US. You start innocuous- 
ly, with health records, date of birth 
and so on. Add in credit-worthyness, 


details of employment . . . police con- 
tacts ... political demonstrations... 
beliefs. 


The NCCL is pressing for legislation 
to give some kind of protection 
against this trend, and establish some 
kind of right to privacy. It would leave 
huge loopholes through which the 
main enemy of privacy—the State— 
could advance. But it would be some- 
thing. 


We are likely to get instead a Govern- 
ment-backed bill that under the guise 
of defending the public from Press 
intrusion—as if the imperfect Press 
was the main intruder—will be aimed 
at preventing the Press interfering 
with the privacy of public figures, 
notably politicians. In other words, a 
George Brown Protection Act (not 
that he will need it so much now), 
and an alibi for PC Callaghan. 
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Banker's Budget 


The ordinary tax-payer and his family 
have been hit harder by this week’s 
Budget than at almost any time since 
the post-war reign of Stafford Cripps. 
To be sure, there are some sops to 
damp down the discontent—increased 
fainily allowances, tax on single pre- 
mium life policies—but these are 
niggling when set beside increases on 
tobacco, spirits, petrol, road _ tax, 
direct taxation, purchase tax on con- 
sumer goods, and so forth. And all 
this has to be placed beside threat- 
ened rises in the price of gas, elec- 
tricity, and telephone and postal com- 
munications! 

In order to reassure foreign investors, 
Mr Jenkins has left Corporation Tax 
and Capital Gains Tax unaltered and 
has instead taken ‘direct action” 
through Selective Employment Tax 
(up by 50%) with the aim of “ soften- 
ing” the labour market and thereby 
relieving pressure on manufacturing 
industry's wage costs. This will pro- 
duce a not inconsiderable amount of 
overall deflation—but at the expense 
of working men being laid off, idle 
and wasted, their skills insulted. What 
a “Baa where they have to plan for 
unemployment in order to keep the 
economy from collapsing! 

Set alongside the forthcoming pay- 
curb legislation, this Budget  illus- 
trates very well the supreme priority 
now being given by the Government 
to the successful implementation of 
its incomes policy in its strategy to 
revive our ailing economy. They are 
deferring just as far as they dare to 
the prejudices of international finan- 
ciers who are desperately anxious for 
some balance in our foreign pay- 
ments. This is a Banker’s Budget— 
with a vengeance. We can now expect 
to see an all-out offensive on the 
wages strait-jacket front plus, prob- 
ably, new measures directed against 
the shop steward movement and, in 
some instances, against the official 
union machinery itself. 

Probably the biggest block to the 
Government's new “improved” 
brand of managerial capitalism lies in 


shop-floor resistance throughout the 
much tougher industrial scene that is 
now certain to emerge. But because 
of the way the Wilson Administration 
is running our country’s economy, 
many groups who formerly thought 
of themselves as having an almost 
wholly middle-class status—teachers, 
technicians, students, insurance 
efficials, bank clerks, shop workers, 
nurses, and so forth—are now likely 
to be forced towards trade union 
militancy. 

As corollary to this, it is important to 
remember that revolutions do not al- 
ways occur in conditions of intoler- 
able pauperisation, deprivation, and 
slump. They can also take place in a 
time of rising expectations, when the 
established order fails to satisfy the 
expectations that it was forced to 


CURRENCY 
SPECULATION 


bring into being in order to capture 
power in the first place. 


This week’s Budget seems to indicate 
that something like this is happening 
in our own country right now. In- 
duced expectations are not being 
satisfied but frustrated and baulked 
and repressed. On the one hand, an 
ever more educated populace with 
increasingly wide horizons in the 
fields of wages, welfare, and work— 
and on the other hand, controlled in- 
comes, higher prices and taxes, and 
enforced submission to authoritarian 
work-systems. Whether or not our 
established order of politics and 
government can be made to founder 
on contradictions like these depends, 
in some part at least, on the forms 
of organising and union activity pur- 
sued during the coming months. 


BACK TO SQUARE ONE 


The movement for full solidarity with 
the South Vietnamese guerrilla 
struggle revealed itself last Sunday 
as the fastest-growing street cam- 
paign on a foreign policy issue that 
Britain has seen for years. 


Let us be clear. The virtually unre- 
ported march of 10,000 or 15,000 
people up Charing Cross Road and 
along Oxford Street, filling the whole 
of the road and without police escort, 
was rough, good-humoured and im- 
pressive. The battle in front of the 
American embassy in Grosvenor 
Square was ugly, scaring and sad. But 
this was not a riot, whatever the press 
may say. The vast majority of the 
enormous crowd of demonstrators in 
Grosvenor Square were not com- 
batants, but rather frightened and 
confused spectators. 


Moreover, the responsibility for what 
happened last Sunday lies almost as 
much with the movements concerned 
with Vietnam and peace issues that 
have lost the initiative in recent years 
as with the organisers of the demon- 
stration. Home Office politicians and 
bigoted judges who have crushed the 
spirit out of the non-violent civil dis- 
obedience movement are of course 
seeing the fruits of their viciousness. 
And political leaders who have sold 
themselves in support of American 
policy in Vietnam sound phoney in 
their outrage. 


We need to recognise, among many 
other things, that the conventional 
peace march has lost impact. that a 
great many of those who have been 
with us for years never believed in 
non-violence, that there has been a 


great failure to learn and teach the 
non-violent philosophy, and that we 
lacked the courage, the tactical sense 
and the strategy to sustain the great 
peace movement that has died over 
the last five or six years. 


In an interview in the Sun on Tues- 
day, Tariq Ali, chairman of the Viet- 
nam Solidarity Campaign, said this: 
“We were not there for a peaceful 
demonstration. Peace has no part in 
this crisis. The Americans are crimin- 
als and this must be shown to the 
world.” Later, he added, “ Yes, we 
wanted trouble. Conventional 
methods of protest have no meaning 
now... . We want Socialism and we 
know that we must take it... . Do you 
know, the more brutal a police force 
are, the more support demonstrators 
get?” 

These words don’t appear to come 
from a man who might value the sup- 
port of radical pacifists. So what do 
we do? 


We can’t dissociate ourselves from 
these demonstrations, because there 
are many good people who take part 
in them whom it would be stupid to 
write off and because this is now the 
major movement against the Vietnam 
war in this country with, at bottom, 
an authentic concern for what is hap- 
pening there. If the organisers called 
for American withdrawal from Viet- 
nam rather than victory for and 
solidarity with the NLF, and if they 
announced in advance their intention 
of staging a non-violent demonstra- 
tion with a non-violent discipline, 


then we would support them. We 
would also be prepared to help organ- 


ise non-violent actionists to intervene 
to try to prevent fights with the police 
from occurring. 


Since, however, in the light of what 
they consider to be a great success— 
marred only by the failure to batter 
their way into the US embassy—the 
organisers are most unlikely to see 
any reason whatsoever for such a 
compromise with “irrelevant” and 
“ dangerous ” pacifists, the only other 
course open to us is to develop viable 
alternatives and keep on with the 
arguments against violence and for 
non-violence, that is, to try to explain 
to frustrated demonstrators that 
there are other options open to them. 
If we don’t persevere, the tragedy of 


Grosvenor Square will be even 
greater than it appears at the 
moment. 


Like you? 

Nearly half Peace News readers do 
not mean to vote in the next Parlia- 
mentary election, two-thirds of them 
would be willing to take part in a 
non-violent but illegal demonstration, 


and one in four has more than 
£2,000 coming into the household 
every year. 


At least these are some of the re- 
sults given by the first 700 replies to 
our Readership Survey. Other results: 
81% feel positive towards Gandhi, 
45% towards Che Guevara. 

This doesn’t sound like you? It still 
isn’t too late to send in your survey 
form. If you’ve lost it, or never got it, 
more are available from 5 Caledonian 
Road. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


After Grosvenor Square, a few ran- 
dom thoughts on demonstrations. 
Some of them may also be platitudin- 
ous (but I can’t think of a bigger or 
more hoary political platitude than 
thousands of people milling about in 
the streets with banners) or contra- 
dictory, in which case call it a dialec- 
tic or a paradox. I never feel 
I’m at my most logical when taking a 
form of physical exercise I neither 
enjoy nor particularly need in order 
to express my support of something 
with which I don’t utterly agree. Pre- 
sumably it was disaffection with 
marching and rioting that led people 
to invent voting; but then it was dis- 
illusionment with voting, and resent- 
ment at not being allowed to vote for 
what they wanted that induced them 
to resume marching. 


Thought in Trafalgar Square: The 
larger the crowd, the more simplified 
the speeches, if only because the kind 
of ideas that can survive being dis- 
torted through amplifiers, blown and 
buffeted by the wind and bounced 
and echoed off the surrounding 
buildings until the intelligibility level 
is reduced to about one word in five, 
must necessarily be simple. The more 
simplified ideas become, the more 
they imply or tend towards violence. 
That’s why the Nuremberg rallies 
were such a roaring success. 
* 


x * 


I still don’t see how a running fight 
with policemen—enjoyable though 
many of my less cerebral friends find 
it—usefully demonstrates solidarity 
with the Viet Cong. (One synonym of 
solidarity is, of course, thickness.) 
But I have to admit I haven’t yet dis- 
entangled my own innate cowardice 
from this. Nonetheless Sunday’s effort 
was disappointing on any terms, lack- 
ing both the dignity and moral recti- 
tude of a non-violent sitdown, and 
the tactical inventiveness and re- 
sourcefulness that I’d rather been led 
to expect. 
* ok Lg 


I find I don’t have any sympathy with 
people fined for attacking horses, 
which seem to me to be innocent, 
victims, and (vide Gulliver’s Travels) 
innately noble animals. Needless to 
say I have even less sympathy for 
those who brought them on to the 
scene. And (before everyone accuses 
me of taking leave of my sense of 
priorities) I have, if it is possible, less 
sympathy still with people who in- 
flict infinitely worse palin on scarcely 
less innocent Vietnamese people. 
id * » 


So March 24 is Dissociation Day. Dis- 
sociation from March 17, one gathers. 


Now to happier themes. One of my 
favourite poets of the moment is 
Spike Hawkins. So far he has escaped 
widespread popular acclaim, mainly, 
I suspect, by thetwo- pronged tactic of 
being at once inconspicuous: his 
poems are generally small, haiku-like 
affairs. and inscrutable: they are 
terse, unexplained and zen. And very 
funny. You swallow them rather than 
read them, and I can practically 
guarantee twelve hours continuous 
relief. He appeared, briefly of course, 
and unheralded, in The Liverpool 
Scene, published last year, and ‘is also 
in the current editions of two maga- 
zines: Circuit and Fire. His blessed 
shortness enables me ‘to quote a 
whole poem. This one is called 
“ Paste ”. 

The fish counted 

up to 84 and then 

fell off the edge 

of the then known 

world 
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mass communications and the loss of democracy 


In an article in this paper last month (‘‘ The 
Beatles: Freedom For What? ”’) I tried to explore 
some general themes concerning the nature of 
“freedom” and the various ways in which we 
think about and practice it. Here I want to ex- 
amine these themes in more concrete detail and 
from a different angle, with specific reference to 
the problem of “freedom of speech”. For in this 
matter of free speech I believe that by careful 
analysis it can be shown that we in this country 
at the moment experience yet another striking 
example of what I earlier termed “ negative free- 
dom ”—a state of affairs where all the formal 
prior conditions that are necessary for freedom 
to exist (and be preserved) are present in abund- 
ance, and are even built in by statute, but where 
the actual available resources that are essential 
for initiating free activity and independent enter- 
prise are pre-empted and thereby denied us.* To 
say it plainly, we are formally free to speak and 
express, yet we are pretty near to being powerless 
alt enslaved when the chips are down! How is 
this? 


Let us begin our analysis by examining some 
national reactions to contemporary events. Four 
brave Russian writers have recently been sub- 
jected to senseless court action and vicious sen- 
tences by the Soviet authorities, and there has 
been an enormous outcry about the whole affair 
in the public media in our own country. However 
(as I pointed out in this paper recently in ‘‘ The 
Cold War And The Third Force”) two rather 
obvious facts have persistently characterised this 
impassioned sermonising from the very start: (1) 
most of the squawks of heated indignation in the 
big presses have been nothing more than empty 
gestures in the Cold War and are not authentically 
concerned with human freedom at all: (2) for 
people who are genuinely concerned with freedom 
of thought and expression, this convenient ad- 
mixture of exterior motives is not only sickening 
(for it teaches—yet again!—that our Official 
Spokesmen are not bona fide) but is threatening 
too, since it means in effect that the natural rights 
of men and women are subordinated to ulterior 
aims in this country just as they are in countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


The nadir in this remarkable display of philo- 
sophical perversity was reached by Robert Con- 
quest in his disgusting article “Coping With 
Communism ” in the Listener for January 25. It is 
an epitome of Cold Warriorship. Conquest comes 
on Strong against the “brutality” and “ illegal- 
ity” of the trial and verdicts, but the fiery inten- 
sity of his outrage is diminished more than some- 
what by the fact that he is very willing to sign 
disgraceful letters ‘to The Times urging open 
support for 'the American Administration’s geno- 
cidal policies in Vietnam. And then ‘he has the 
amazing gall 'to say (lin the Listener) 'that the 
“future peace of the world requires that the 


* This question, of the difference in emphasis between ‘ positive " 
and ‘‘ negative’ freedom, is discussed in some detail by Tsaiah 
Berlin in his ‘‘ Two Concepts of Liberty ’’ (Oxford University 
Press 1958 6s). In this now-famous lecture Berlin tries to resolve 
an ancient dilemma concerning the nature of liberty: should 
““liberty ’? refer to something like ‘‘ making the best of oneself ” 
according to some positive ideal (i.e. ‘‘ freedom for ’*) or should 
it refer to something negative such as ‘‘ absence of caercion ” 
(i.e. ‘freedom from ’’)? In the end, like most modern Biecrals. 
Berlin opts for choosing the Jatter alternati. ¢, on tf 
any ideal of the ‘‘ best’? way to live automatically 
need for sorme moral autherity and therefore car +s 
implications: hence in defence of his thesis he cites names like 
Plato, Rousseau, Hegel, and Marx (all of them indeed nm hose 
philosophies were tinged with strong streaks of sauthovitaris : 
and prefers to resolve the dilemma by finally giving us an up- 
version of John Stuart Mill and classical Liberalism. Tui it see 
to me that Berlin misses the point in a most disheartening Ww. ay 
and that his position gives sad indicatien.of the der et 
spirit of traditional Liberalism since the time of the Enlightenraent. 
For example, what about the normiessness and ins-ensiti: 
issues of justice and a better wor'd that are necessarily sus st 
hy an entirely negative concept of liberty? And riove imporian® in 
my opinion is that iiberty conceived of as mure fre edom from 
interference is a somewhat trivial proposition. What real use is it 
in our modern Organised Society where, even though peop'e feel 
themselves to be inviolate in their bodies, their rights, their homes. 
their families, and so forth, nevertheless ‘they are in fact effectually 
corralled, hemmed in, imposed on, and their resources for action 
invaded and pre-empted? In these conditions liberty is no longer 
the on-going freedom to enterprise, to bear witness, to initiate 
meaningful activity: on the contrary, it becomes the static self- 
protective ‘‘ un-freedom ”’ of cowering individuals and therefore 
leads indirectly to Fascism. In order to counter this tendency we 
need to think of liberty in a very positive sense, as being the 
freedom to possess some power of decision in choosing the means 
to overcome the obstacles that lie between one’s self and the 
objects of one’s desire. 


FAVRE RAT se 


A new leader is born 


Senior Service 


CONQUEST 


the first full-size Virginia cigarette at 45 for20 


ee en 


Communist movement, the Communist States, be 
eventually reintegrated into the civilised world 
community ”! Naturally, one is immediately led 
to speculate whether he is quite sane to write 
such a proposition! Precisely what “ civilised 
world community ” does he have in mind? Where 
is it? I wish that he would tell us: I, for one, 
would be more than happy to live in it if it existed. 


4 2 
Bad faith 

Yet of course there is no such place, and it is 
about time that people like Conquest began to set 
wise to this elementary political fact of miodern 
times. How are we expected to take him seriously 
when he preaches about freedom with such irres- 
ponsible bad faith? Certainly we have grown to 
expect the hypocrisy and wilful ignorance of this 
sort of behaviour from Robert Pitman (Daily 
Express) or Bernard Levin (Daily Mail) or Pere- 
grine Worsthorne (Sunday Telegraph): but when 
it comes from an intellectual man like Conquest 
it is nauseating. I wrote a letter to Karl Miller, 
Editor of the Listener, in which I urged that Con- 
quest’s supposed concern with freedom was either 
stupid or plain dishonest and that his article was 
in fact one prime example of how difficult it is for 


the clear word to get into print. Aptly enough, the 
letter was not printed—though Miller somehow 
managed to find space the same week for letters 
about folk-lore and the pleasantries of living in 
NWI! This heavy-handed exercising of “ Editorial 
Privilege” is not uncommon when one is trying 
to get across an essential point-of-view. that is 
being overlooked by everybody in the general 
debate on some important topic. By itself this is 
tasteless enough, but it becomes more serious 
where matters like liberty. are concerned. 


Then what do these regular shameful episodes 
tell us about the condition of free speech and 
expression in our own country? Whenever our 
home-grown Friends of Culture & Defenders of 
Freedom begin to get steamed up about the appal- 
ling liquidation of civil liberties in East European 
countries, one of the most astounding things to 
emerge from their rhetoric is that they talk quite 
complacently as if we did not have our own very 
effective means of censorship—by trivialising, 
swamping, top-heavy control, commercial selec- 
tion, and political engineering. For example, they 
wail about the iron-hearted Commissars and State- 
Prosecutors in Russia, but they remain curiously 
silent (not from ignorance, I am sure) about our 


continued on next page 
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own feudal landlords of press, radio, television, 
and publishing.** Again, with regard to non- 
Communist countries other than our own, their 
mouths stay shut when (for example) LeRoi Jones 
is framed on a three-year sentence and $1,000 fine 
or draft resisters go down for three, five, or even 
ten years apiece. Nor do they open their mouths 
when in our own country the somewhat pathetic 
Michael X is imprisoned in Reading Jail or non- 
violent Greek Embassy invaders are given drac- 
onian jail sentences at the Old Bailey: it is left to 
a bunch of “cranks” and old-time anarchists and 
radicals to do this, with the lukewarm backing of 
one national newspaper (Guardian) that has a 
moderately sensible policy on Greece and a disas- 
trous policy on Vietnam and yet is apparently 
unable to grasp the fact that it thereby necessarily 
has a schizoid identity-problem on its hands! And 
none of these vociferous Official Spokesmen seems 
to be prepared publicly to state the glaring 
corollary of all this: that our own much-touted 
“freedom of speech” is largely an unreal fiction, 
in the sense that it is rapidly becoming more and 
more a merely legal formality which means very 
little and is without much solid substance. 


Exaggerated sentiments? The answer is Yes in the 
comparative sense, for it is of course absurd (and 
dangerous) to equate the physical conditions of 
freedom of speech and expression in this country 
with those in present-day Russia: Viv Broughton’s 
articles recently in this paper should have 
dispelled any final doubts in that direction. By and 
large we are free to speak and write and organise 
(with some significant exceptions, such as inciting 
American troops to desert or giving away “ State 
Secrets”). Certainly our relative freedom of art 
and letters (Last Exit to Brooklyn excepted) is 
importantly attested to by the colossal obduracy 
of the Soviet regime in respect to such matters. 
And so on and so forth—there is no need to weigh 
up all the plusses on our side of the balance. Yet 
in the more disinterested and absolutist sense the 
sentiments are not so very far off-target. Because 
of our proud and ancient tradition of human 
rights and civil liberties which we have won and 
built up over several centuries, many people in 
this country therefore automatically presume that 
they can speak out eloquently and to the manner 
born about Communist censorship and dictator- 
ship without first looking to their own position. 
But this is exceedingly foolish, for the moral pro- 
position involved here is exactly oppcsite to that 
of the conventional thinking: it is precisely be- 
cause of our beautiful (etc) tradition that we 
should be careful not to employ our rhetoric glibly 
and we must be wary of deceiving ourselves more 
than the rest of the world. The grim fact is that 
there is much in our own noisy and deafening 
system of communications that makes it extremely 
difficult (if not impossible) for simple truth to 
get itself heard and win its way in the world— 
even while we naivelyt go our way pretending 
that speech is free! 


‘ 


** Listen to this, from ome contemporary apologist for our 
Democratic Free Press—Mr Cecil King, baronial over-boss of an 
international empire of magazines and newspapers, speaking on 
the wireless two weeks ago about how he views his own 
professional responsibilities: ‘‘ I’m the Chairman of a large 
public company, with the best part of 100,000 shareholders, and 
they’re entitled to expect that I should see that their investment 
is properly looked after. But my main interest is of course [of 
course] ] in seeing that the right political views and action are 
taken in the interests of the country as I see them”! As a 
citizen—non-voting but tax-paying—I consider that statement to 
be truly remarkable: one can tum it in the hand like a jewel 
and be blinded by its dazzling profundity. Yet it does help to 
pin-point one important factor that I have nowhere mentioned 
in this article but which deserves at least passing mention: 
that our present dominant style of organising and financing com- 
munications is absolutely fatal in the way it weeds out and 
selects its controlling personnel and top-managers. Humanly 
speaking, the men who get to the top of the network are— 
almost without exception—clearly moz men who should wield 
cultural and intellectual power. And it goes without saying that 
the means by which such men rise to the top of our mass- 
communications system are mot means that are at all relevant to 
advancing the arts, energising public intelligence, or educating 
the body politic. What they are relevant to is power-for-its-own- 
aake, marketing-and-selling, and cash-accounting—i.e. lining the 
pockets of Cecil ‘‘ In-the-interests-of-the-country-as-I-see-them ”’ 
King and Roy ‘‘ It-was-always-my-ambition-to-get-a-Peerage ”’ 
Thomson—and, of course, keeping happy their flocks of 
shareholding sheep! 


+What do I mean by naivety in this context? Consider the following 
sample, from ‘‘ The Contradictions of Freedom’? in a_ recent 
“New Society’, by Tom Wilson, Professor of Political Economy 
at Glasgow University: ‘‘ The more he is a rebel, the more 2 man 
of letters can be assumed to be an opponent of private enterprise 
and an advocate of public ownership and State control ’’, Really? 
As a ‘‘ rebel ’? and ‘‘ a man of letters ’?——his labels, not mine, and 
I use them for what they’re worth—I find this imputation vaguely 
insulting: it is not warranted for him to ‘‘ assume ’’ that things 
are necessarily as simple as this. Professor Wilson’s essay is about 
the glaring contradictions and inconsistencies that are to be found 
in the thinking of people who simultaneously advocate greater 
personal freedom and greater State economic contro!. This is 
indeed a good subject, and cne that is well-worth writing about, 
but why then does he presume that the contradictions have to be 


Daily Mirror Building in London, hea 


rt of the International Publishing Corporation, headed by 


Cecil King whose main concern “ is of course in seeing that the right political views and action 
are taken in the interests of the country as I see them ”. The IPC owns and controls about 230 


different magazines and newspapers. 


This last point brings me to the heart of my argu- 
ment, and it needs to be spelt out clearly, for it 
throws a peculiarly harsh light on our present 
way of doing things by means of the centralised 
style of social organisation, with all its psycho- 
logical compulsiveness, its hierarchic chains of 
command, its monopolisation of nearly all the 
available resources, its bureaucratic routine and 
top-down direction, its extrinsic rewards and 
energies and motivations, and its uniformly bale- 
ful influence whereby everybody from boss to 
hand is made mystified and slavish. Our estab- 
lished system of communications in this country 
is one prime example of this all-pervasive style of 
organising, thinking, and operating. Everybody 
—of course!—has his political and constitutional 
right to say more or less exactly what he wants: 
but the system is so constituted that any wise, 
brave, eccentric, or minority voice is simply 
drowned out by sheer quantity and easy avail- 
ability. Usually there is no dark conspiracy to 
censor dissenting views (or if there is it is hard 
to discern it). On the contrary, there is virtually 
no need for formal “censorship ”, for it seems to 
be the case that the viewpoint of any person with 
an ‘“‘ unorthodox” or “ unsafe ” approach to prob- 
lems is either (on the one hand) smothered by 
grand proclamations that disregard what he says 
and give the “ official” way of looking at things— 
or (on the other hand) the viewpoint promulgated 
is simply not considered to be “‘ newsworthy ” or 
“timely ” in the estimation of people in positions 
of power and influence and is therefore flatly 
ignored. (As an example of both tactics working 
in harness, consider the fact that nobody thinks of 
asking any staff-member of this paper to review 
Tron Mountain. Presumably ‘the conclusion to be 
drawn is that since we are radical pacifists we are 
not to be trusted to write “expertly ” about prob- 


lems of war and peace!) 


polarised so completely2—as if there were no other ways of 
thinking outside these arbitrary extremes of laisser-faire versus 
nationalisation and vice versa! Nor is his own attempted resolution 
of the contradictions very satisfactory: he comes down in the end 
to the proposition that the ‘‘ free’? market is ‘‘ the best channel 
for the exercise of positive freedom—in making a very large 
number of social choices ’’. But where in heaven’s name is this 
beloved ‘‘ free’ market whose existence he takes so much for 
granted? In what real sense can it be termed ‘‘ free’? when the 
available choices are being increasingly destroyed by mass- 
advertising, monopolistic control, and managerial feudalism? (The 
recent heady spate of corporate mergers has made it abundantly 
clear that the real choice we now face is between privately-owned 
monopoly and publicly-owned monopoly—this is what is known as 
‘* rationalisation 7°!) Our Professor is too much wedded to the 
status quo: it is significant, for example, that at no point in his 
essay does he bother to discuss prevalent concepts of ‘* economic 
freedom ”’ in relation to the appalling deprivation and poverty in 
the Third World. What this boils down to (probably not deliber- 
ately in his case) is an arrogant preference for the freedom of the 
over-privileged as opposed to the freedom of the under-privileged— 
rather similar in fact to the obnoxious spectacle of Bernard Levin 
complaining that indigenous uprisings in the Third World threaten 
his God-given right to visit the opera-house and listen to Wagner! 
This is a style of thinking that comes naturally to affluent middle- 
class individuals and especially Professors and academic intellectuals. 
By and large I favour the ‘‘ free market ’’ too—but not when it is 
not really free but captive, and certainly not when it exists at the 
expense of other people’s right to eat in other parts of the world! 


From the line of reasoning that we have followed 
it emerges that (1) there seems to be no conscious 
malice towards the person concerned, and conse- 
quently (2) no overt suppression of “ unpopular ”’ 
views. It is simply a question of “ the way things 
are” at the moment. But of course the dissenting 
person loses every time by de ~ult, and this is 
pernicious.t One classic example of this kind of 
process is the dismal fate of a paper like our own 
with the radio programme called “ The Weekly 
World”. This is just one part of our established 
communications system, small but integral, and it 
will serve importantly as a type for what gener- 
ally happens. The programme is broadcast every 
Saturday morning at 9.8 on Radio 4 and it pur- 
ports to represent a fair sampling of what the 
weekly magazines and journals and papers are 
saying on matters of immediate public interest. 
Yet we are ignored every week and we never get 
even a “ joke” mention! Why is this? Have we not 
earned our claim to equity of representation by 
reason of the fact that we produce a paper of 
consistently high quality which every week carries 
at least either some good scoop or some out- 


+ I say there is no overt formal censorship—but at the same 
time the swamping and disregarding is mot undeliberate. As an 
example, consider the following case-history: it applies, to be 
sure, to America primarily, but is nonetheless very relevant to 
our own position, since the press agencies involved are inter- 
national and serve Britain as well. On November 14 Jim 
Garrison, the New Orleans District Attorney who claims to 
know the real truth about the Kennedy Assassination, delivered 
an important speech to the Radio & Television News Associa- 
tion of Southern California. The next morning not one single 
newspaper in either Britain or America was carrying the story 
that Garrison had (1) named Lyndon Johnson as responsible for 
the assassination cover-up, (2) declared that the Warren Com- 
mission was appointed in order to conceal the true facts of the 
case, and (3) concluded that an Administration that put its 
survival before the truth deserved to fall. Yet according to Ann 
Benson in ‘‘ The Los Angeles Free Press’? for December 22, 
invitations had been sent out to press agencies—Associated Press 
and United Press International—and newspapers—‘‘ The Los 
Angeles Times’? and ‘“‘ The Los Angeles Herald-Examiner "’. 
Nobedy showed up. The blackout was almost complete except 
for one small leak. A radio newsman and former UPI reporter, 
who suspected that the story would die stone cold in Los 
Angeles, telephoned a friend in New York's UPI Bureau and 
gave him the full run-down on it. His friend called back later 
to report that the story had been killed: the reason he gave was 
that 1t was ‘‘ too damn hot ’’. I am not concerned here with the 
worth of Garrison’s judgments—they seem to me to be some- 
what commonplace observations—but rather with the poisonous 
morality of such a situation, where international press agencies 
can suppress important news at source and in clear violation of 
their establishing charters which lay down that their sole function 
is to transmit news, whatever its ‘‘ political ’’ nature. Mean- 
while, in our own country, John Sparrow (Warden of Al! Souls 

‘ve in Oxford) continues to write 15,000-word essays for 
“The Times Literary Supplement”? in which he insists that 
anyone who still doubts the findings of the Warren Report on 
the Kennedy Assassination is either an idiot or a_paranoiac or 
a deluded believer in conspiratorial devil-theories! But when the 
conspiracy is self-evidently flagrant, and apparently extends even 
to the reporting of news, what on earth is there left to believe 
in? To take an entirely different and even more pertinent 
example of the deliberate censoring and excluding of important 
news: consider the deafening silence that greeted the revelation 
in this paper last year of how refugees were being slaughtered 
on the West Bank by Israeli troops. And we even went out of 
cur way to call this front-page news item to attention by means 
of press releases! Nor should we ever forget our old friend, the 
D Notice—whereby our Democratic Free Press voluntarily gags 
itself ‘‘ in the National Interest ’’! And the savage and intoler- 
able irony is that the ‘‘ National Interest ’’ usually invatves 
crucial matters of life-and-death for all of us! 
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standing feature or some remarkable article 
dealing with “topical” matters that is more inci- 
sive and radical and that “makes more sense ” 
than anything else to be found in the rest of the 
weekly press? (Sometimes of course, as in crisis 
situations like the present Vietnam war, we make 
the only sense there is!) In correspondence last 
year with Bob Overy about why we were not given 
any fair crack of the whip, the producer of the 
programme emphasised that there was no question 
whatever of any deliberate policy decision to 
exclude us from being mentioned. I do not doubt 
for one moment that he was telling the truth— 
but this is exactly the point that I have been try- 
ing to make! What this paper says and does is 
most definitely not “ the way things are” at the 
moment! 


It is not that I personally want to hear us men- 
tioned every week along with the “ respectable ” 
weeklies (I can think of more congenial bed- 
fellows, for reasons that I shall give later) nor 
even that it might perhaps be good for our small 
circulation if we had some kind of fair hearing on 
Saturday mornings, but simply that we have the 
objective and inarguable right 'to equity of repre- 
sentation. We have come to a pretty specious 
moral situation (to put it mildly) when earnest 
radicals and concerned citizens are forever being 
forced wearily to sue for attention instead_of 
being pestered, invited, or even exploited.§ Let 
us just suppose for a moment that the people in- 
timately concerned with putting this radio pro- 
gramme on the air-waves—the producer, the com- 
piler, the readers, and so forth—were true profes- 
sionals. Then we would get our fair deal. Why? 


Because to be a true professional means to be in- 
volved personally and hence to be in conflict: it 
means to be engaged directly as a real person and 
not as a role-player or time-server or some kind of 
bought personnel. And this in turn means to be 
co-operatively autonomous and ethically respons- 
ible. But above all, to be a true professional means 
to do the job to the very best of one’s ability and 
to defend the conditions under which that “ best” 
can be carried on. To do one’s job to the very 
best of one’s ability on “The Weekly World” 
would mean ensuring that this paper is given a 
decent hearing on its objective merits. The people 
who are practically concerned with putting the 
programme together are failing to do this at the 
moment, and this is not acceptable, nor is it ethic- 
ally responsible. But if they are not authentic 
professionals they are either incompetent or irres- 
ponsible. Which is it to be? And if these are the 
empirical choices that we are left with, then on 
what conceivable grounds do they arrogate to 
themselves the ‘“ right” to assemble and transmit 
“ reasonably impartial” digests of weekly inform- 
ation and comment that are in fact heavily 
biased? 


Speaking-with-intent 


I have used this sorry example as an illustration 
of one crucial modern problem of ours, which is 
that of the hollow tokenism of our supposed 
democratic freedom of expression. Contrary to 
the managerial mentality of so much of our con- 


8 A particularly glaring example, and one that really made me see 
ted, was the propramme’s treatment of Vietnam on February 10. 
‘This was at the height of the recent press furore over the Saigon 
battles when the front pages of dailies and weeklies were filled 
with war-reportage and comment. What happened? We came out 
on Friday with a long front-page Editorial on the situation which 
concluded that recent events had strongly reinforced the demand 
for American withdrawal that we had been making for 18 months 
—a demand, moreover, that had been based from the very start 
not simply on emoticnal moral-humanitarian grounds but in terms 
of empirical military and political analysis as well. The same week 
** The New Statesman ’’ came out with a typically ‘‘ balanced ”’ 
assessment of the options, concluding that the alternative to more 
escalation was withdrawal—hardly a ‘‘ novel’’ proposition when 
one considers our own record on this subject. Yet Michael 
Underhill, the ‘‘ compere’ of ‘‘ The Weekly World ’’, read the 
relevant extracts from the piece in ‘‘ The New Statesman ’’ with 
some slight tone of disbelief in his voice, as if he could hardly 
face up to the startling ‘‘ audacity’? of any suggestion that 
America should get out of Vietnam forthwith, and of course 
immediately had to balance this up with an opposing point-of-view 
from ‘‘ The Spectator ’’’. Not one word was said about ‘“‘ Peace 
News ’’ in all this time—yet if there was any week when, without 
any shadow of doubt, we shou!d have been mentioned, this was it! 
The point of this anecdote 1s that a small impoverished paper can 
say something week after week for 18 months and nobody need 
take any notice whatever: but as soon as any paper with a 
circulation 15 times as large as ours begins to say it, it is well on 
the way to becoming the new ‘‘ orthodoxy ’’. Throughout the 
previous 18 months there have of course been no alternatives at 
all to what the big-circulation papers have been saying! And this 
is how political debate is carried on in our country today! 


temporary “‘ social criticism ”,|| it is not impossible 
to have substantial democracy in our modern 
conditions of mass-communications and high 
scientific technology: but we shall not have it 
unless and until we invent-and-discover some 
means by which to extend mightily our present 
alleged ‘“ democratic liberties”. To say it another 
way, the failure lies not with democracy but with 
the fact that we haven’t had nearly enough of it! 
What to do about it? I confess that I can see no 
remedy within our present dehumanising style of 
social organisation except to decentralise and get 
rid of the layers of administration and manage- 
ment as quickly as possible. I say “ quickly” 
because it is a problem that is now beginning to 
take on the dimensions of a constitutional crisis, 
for it means in effect that one is perfectly free to 
convey ideas and communicate opinions pro and 
con on any subject under the sun and till the 
cows come home—but in the end one is not free 
to utilise one’s speech causally as a means to 
acting on the community or moving an audience 
or improving some part of the given world. Put 
another way, it means that one is free to speak 
but one is not free to speak-with-intent (just as is 
the case with loitering). And one is not free to 
speak-with-intent precisely because of the am- 
biguous entrapment of one’s audience: it is poten- 
tially there but it is not free to listen (nor conse- 
quently to act) because one is finally blocked 
physically from confronting it. Typically, this 
situation is not much talked about in “ progres- 
sive” circles: it is significant, for example, that 
among all the books on the mass-media that have 
appeared in the last ten years, whether celebra- 
tory or antipathetic, almost nobody has bothered 
to mention this terrible plight of honest writers 
and critics and artists who are entirely isolated 
from any major public and hence wasted and 
profoundly frustrated. Yet if this be democracy 
then it be the most passionless and insipid demo- 
cracy imaginable! Moreover, it is by definition the 
very anthithesis of community! 


Of course, it is an intolerable situation for people 
with spirit. And the root of the crisis is that we in 
this country do not at the moment have genuine 
democracy in our daily lives but only symbolic 
democracy or democracy-by-consent. In our 
present field of discussion, for example, this be- 
comes crystal-clear if we make an analysis of our 
contemporary institutions of communication—for 
the essence of our modern problem here is that 
the astonishing-rapid growth of mass-communica- 
tions: the centralised decision-making in the big 
commercial media: their heavy capitalisation and 
high investment: their concentration and homo- 
genisation by continual mergers and take-overs: 
their inflated costs for overheads, running ex- 
penses, public relations, advertising budgets, and 
highly-organised labour: and the huge lowest- 
common-denominator audiences that are both 
created and sought for the maximum efficient and 
profitable use of these expenditures—all these 
factors choke and pre-empt the field, control the 
available means and resources, and thereby make 
it almost impossible for small, new, radical, off- 
beat, earnest, independent, or dissenting enter- 
prises to get off the ground and gain a fair hear- 
ing or win a loyal audience. This is indeed 
“negative freedom ” with a vengeance! 


|| In the specific area under discussion—that of the communications 
media—here is a beautiful example of ‘‘ radical ’? modern criticism 
trying to get to grips with the plain facts of the Big Society. In 
the just-published ‘‘ Government end the Press”' (Fabian Tract 
379 from the Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, London SW1, 
price 4s) Rex Winsbury examines the present position of the Press. 
Ostensibly he is concerned to demonstrate that our essential need 
is to preserve and extend the role of the mass-media as a whole, 
as an independent scrutineer and critic, and that the size of the 
Press only matters in relation to this. Thus he asserts that ‘‘ In 
an age of ever larger industrial units, it is futile to suppose that 
the Press, or the communications -usiness generally, can escape 
the national trend towards bigger groups ’’— this, let us note, is 
what is known as ‘‘ realism ’*! He then examines in detail several 
proposals which have been made for Government intervention in 
Fleet Street, such as a State newspaper, a tax on newsprint con- 
sumption, a tax on advertising revenue, a levy on commercial 
television, or a fixed limit on the amount of newspaper space 
devoted to advertising, and concludes: ‘‘It is better that there 
should be fewer national newspapers than that the Press as a whole 
should fall under greater Government (any Government) in- 
fluence ’’! This is of ccurse the typical ‘‘ lesser evil ’’ position— 
but the crucial question here is, Are these really the only options 
that an intelligent man can come up with after researching “‘ all ”’ 
the alternatives? And then, if they are in fact the only possibilities 
that he offers us, are we really expected to believe that he is 
serious in his concern? Of course not—but the damnable thing is 
that when even the “‘ critics *’ are literally mesmerised by the 
presen: style of organising, believing that it is impossible to reverse 
the drift towards bigness and centralised power, then inevitably 
the style itself is bound to become self-proving because no other 
choices are being presented. And so this sort of intellectual default 
by social critics serves merely to heighten the prevalent feeling of 
no recourse to action and hence No Exit. 


To give just one small example (it is by no means 
untypical). Kenneth Patchen is one of the very 
best American poets of his generation, with an 
immense body of work behind him, the full im- 
portance of which has still to be assessed. Yet for 
the past 30 years he has been consistently rejected 
by the dominant American publishing firms be- 
cause of his uncompromising and outspoken 
pacifist and libertarian anti-State position, and 
has therefore always had to seek other outlets. 
And the same thing has happened in our own 
country: taking their cue from the States, none of 
our big commercial publishers has ever conceived 
the possibility (not to speak of the desirability) of 
publishing Patchen, and consequently people who 
have wanted to read his books have necessarily 
been obliged to get them imported from America. 
Recently, after more than 18 months of spare-time 
work, Dennis Gould managed to produce a small 
limited-edition anthology of some of Patchen’s 
best work which sells in this country for half-a- 
crown and has the blessing of the author. This is 
excellent! But it now eppears that Nathaniel Tarn 
is editing a selected collection of Patchen poems 
to be issued soon by the “ go-ahead” London 
publishing firm of Jonathan Cape. This is good 
news (that it has come more than a decade too 
late is shameful, but never mind). Yet one can 
predict with cast-iron certainty that Tarn’s-Cape’s 
anthology will be accompanied by loud fanfares 
of publicity, will sell for six times the price of 
Dennis’s, will be greeted by wide sales promotion, 
and will be received with attentive reviews by all 
the wrong critics in all the right magazines—while 
Dennis’s little book will be entirely overlooked, 
will remain unreviewed and unpromoted, and will 
therefore be left to toddle along in utter neglect! 
I do not write this in order to stymie or insult 
Tarn (I have high regard for his own poetry) nor 
to denigrate his publisher, but rather to point out 
that this again is simply a question of “ the way 
things are” at the moment. Yet it is damnably 
unjust! 


Happy Fascism 


Moreover, it is not merely a clear-cut problem of 
“rights ” and “ justice’. What is far worse is that 
the big media and commercial presses interlock 
and mesh together incestuously in recruitment, 
personnel, production methods, and _ financial 
matters, and so inevitably they parrot each other 
in style and content. By and large they all have 
the same story to tell and the same “ responsible ” 
point-of-view on it. They buy up and co-opt the 
best brains and talents and energies: they smother 
and mesmerise and outblare: and therefore they 
effectually set arbitrary limits on what is “ norm- 
ally” thought, said, and felt and on what is 
“ acceptable ” and what is not, so that sometimes 
people whose life-styles or opinions are way 
beyond the pale begin to wonder whether they are 
living on the right planet! And of course this in 
turn makes for insufferable loneliness, confusion, 
and frustration among what is already a somewhat 
despised minority-section of the population. So 
that to the constitutional crisis that I mentioned 
earlier we now have to add the metaphysical 
crisis of spirit—the eerie feeling that the legiti- 
mate world belongs validly to “ The Others ”: that 
“They” are “ Up There ”, out of reach and above 
us like Kafka’s Castle: that events are manipu- 
lated by the pulling of strings and nothing can be 
done about it. But in the meantime History carries 
on regardless and we head towards Happy Fas- 
cism—stupefied, resigned, unable to see it, co- 
operating with it. I say “ Happy Fascism ” because 
it is Fascism-in-Embryo and people do not yet 
recognise it as such: so far it is not virulent 
enough to discard its worsted suit and put on its 
jack-boots and its dark brown shirts. But let us 
have one or two really serious reversals in our 
domestic fortunes and I do not doubt that it will 
begin to show its pig-ugly face! 

If that seems to be something of an exaggeration, 
consider this problem of our communications 
system somewhat as follows. (1) The important 
“news ” is what we are sold ready-processed from 
half-a-dozen mass-circulation daily newspapers, 
who in turn buy their information from three or 
four major international press agencies and 
domestic exchanges (Reuters, Press Association, 
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Associated Press, British United Press, United 
Press International) where it has already been 
selected second-hand by a small number of 
specialists to whom it is ‘‘ newsworthy". (2) The 
television and radio channels abstract from the 
same elite sources every night and the whole 
caboodle is swallowed, transformed, and regurgi- 
tated under slightly different guises at the week- 
end by Sunday papers with different names but 
the same corporate ownership as the dailies. 
Meanwhile the provincial press dwindles more and 
more in number, is bought up and absorbed by the 
big centralised combines to escape bankruptcy, 
and in many towns and cities already begins to 
resemble the London press spiced with added 
“local colour’. (3) The “ first-class ” in entertain- 
ment is what is slickly produced, routinely per- 
formed, and elaborately promoted over the air- 
waves and on the almost identical television chan- 
nels: the “ excellent” in culture is what is written 
up, publicised, and reviewed in a handful of 
colour-supplements and “quality” magazines 
where it is often well-nigh impossible to distin- 
guish between advertising features and editorial 
copy. (4) At the same time the publishing houses 
coalesce and their editorial choices are increas- 
ingly predetermined by juicy contracts with book- 
of-the-month clubs, serialisation in newspapers 
and magazines, lucrative film rights for inter- 
national screening, paperback reprint agreements, 
or even the blunt need to keep the presses run- 
ning for 52 weeks in the year.f (5) The “ stan- 
dard of living” is measured quantitatively in 
terms of export drive, consumer demand, gross 
national product, and other chimeras that are the 
subject of much obsessional busy-work in the 
financial press: qualitatively it means an induced 
craving for what is shown in the advertisements 
that are carried by glossy tabloids and on tele- 
vision and cinema commercials and road-side 
hoardings. (6) Finally, the “best” in political 
philosophy consists of the high-powered barrage 
of pseudo-propositions that are formulated and 
debated endlessly in a few “ journals of enlight- 
ened opinion”—better known as the “official 
opposition press”. They haggle spiritedly over 
strategy and personality but agree catastrophic- 
ally on vital problems like the urbanisation, the 
centralisation, the structural poverty, the Cold 
War, the weapons technology, the nuclear status 
quo, the dynamic expanding economy, the con- 
formism and lack of real democracy, the bene- 
volent totalitarian regimentation, and the coercive 
sovereign power-politics. 


Same lousy business 


Where is the meaning in all of it? And where is 
the rude animal energy, the prickly bolshie 
stamina, the refusal and disruption of inane 
authority, the stubborn disrespect for witless 
orthodoxies? It is like a self-propelling closed- 
circuit machine that runs wild and for its own 
sake, with no internal check or balance whatever 
and no external countervailing force strong 
enough to clog the gears. For it is the functional 
genius of our official system of communications 
to insulate this entire structure from any possi- 
bility of frontal attack by wrapping it round with 
roles and symbols and front-figures and hypnotic 
words and by failing to raise at any point the 
question of truth, risk, shame, morality, utility, 
purpose, satisfaction, justification, or objective 
worth. By its very nature this communications net- 
work does not allow for meaningful conflict or 
radical dissent: on the contrary, it positively 
incites public resignation and defeatism and 
paralyses any sense of necessary resistance in an 
absurd society. Everything seems to be in frantic 
motion, but in truth we are not moving at all, nor 
are we going anywhere. Even the critics who do 
eventually manage to surface through the murk 


q As an example of instant-journalism-into-literature, consider the 
breathless series of ‘‘ Insight’ articles about Kim Philby in ‘‘ The 
Sunday Times ”’ last Autumn. These have now been expanded into 
book-length form by three staff-members (Bruce Page, David 
Leitch, and Philip Knightley) and the book—'' Philby, The Spy 
Who Betrayed A Generation ’’—is presently being translated for 
publication in ten different languages at once. It was published in 
this country last month by Andre Deutsch and already it is the 
Book Society’s Choice-of-the-Month for March. It is being pub- 

lished simultaneously in America by Doubleday who have just 

announced (surprise, surprise!) that it is the American Book-of-the- 

Month Club’s choice too. This ensures for the book a guaranteed 

sale of more than 100,000 copies in America alone! 


are obsessed with the notion of ‘“ positive” think- 
ing—as if negating the negative was not just 
about the most positive and sensible first step that 
we could take in our present conditions! Conse- 
quently their tone is very like the griping of 
troops who are not about to mutiny. Usually their 
“ practical” solutions amount to little more than 
the same lousy business as usual, simply because 
they do not seem to be aware of (and hence they 
neither ask themselves nor try to answer) the 
important questions. How can we beautify our 
environment and best use our creative potential? 
What is the meaning of community? What is the 
value of human life? What constitutes loveliness? 
What work needs to be done manually and what 
does not? What work is essential and what can 
be safely automated? How do we convert from 
Cold War Economy to Peace Economy? What is a 
community of scholars and how might faculty and 
students co-operate to build one? How to decen- 
tralise industries and politics and urban functions 
and communications and give power back to 
people where it belongs? How to make for our- 
selves a liberated and anxiety-free education that 
does not stultify both the teachers and the taught? 
How to have a decent use of leisure that is not 
a pitiful waste of 30 million adults? 


Unfortunately, when any person does try to per- 
sist In presenting some of these questions (and it 
requires unusual stamina to keep on trying!) he 
is immediately looked at ast:ance as if he had just 
broken wind in the middle of a polite conversa- 
tion! To be fair, some of the elements in this 
tightly-organised communications complex that I 
have been describing are inevitable under the way 
we manage our technological resources and 
national economy, and some of it (though not 
much) has real adva:itages and real satisfactions. 
Yet I fail to see how any thinking person can 
escape confronting the fact that such a situation 
is extremely grave and problematical: for in these 
conditions—of uniform thought and feeling and 
potentia! brain-washing—it is impossible to have 


| renounce th 
New Statesman 
and will never 
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sanction another 


any free and lively democracy. Instead, we come 
finally to an empty “ mass” democracy consisting 
of “ boss-bossed ” relationships where the concept 
of “ society ” has degenerated to a mere collection 
of “persons” with no genuine community what- 
ever as human beings. And in dismaying circum. 
stances like these we are culturally doomed to 
triviality, frivolity, bathos, and barbarism. 


Thus lit is that ‘the New Statesman is able to print 
a front-page Editorial (January 12) about the 
“Tm Backing Britain” movement, in the course 
of which it pontificates a great deal about the 
proper virtues of “democratic health” and then 
concludes quite unashamedly with the following 
piece of wisdom: ‘“‘ The government’s job is to see 
that they [people—i.e. you and me!] all march in 
step—and in the right direction ”’!! And then the 
Editor (Paul Johnson) further compounds this 
wretched exercise in political theory by refusing 
to print any letters from readers calmly pointing 
out that this is not the ‘democratic health” of 
Aristotle or Jefferson but of Adolf Hitler, and that 
he is laying down a straight prescription for 
Fascism when he utters such statements! And this 
was once the great paper of Cole and Laski and 
Kingsley Martin!—and more recently (till Labour 
came to power) the paper that used to run essays 
putting the CND case for unilateral disarmament 
and nuclear sanity! Just lately the same papev has 
now suddenly begun to wonder with some puzzle- 
ment about why the “electorate” tends to look 
on all politics and political thinking as an endless 
swindle. An important part of the present public 
scepticism stems of course from contempt and 
disgust at the venal, mendacious, shoddily- 
glamorous style of operating that passes for poli- 
tical action with the Wilson Administration. But 
more to the point is the question, Why the devil 
should the “ electorate ” respect political ithinking 
when this is the sort of insulting pap that is 
hawked up and down the market-place of political 
ideas by England’s “leading weekly journal of 
dissent ”? What a mockery of common reason! Do 
they have the right of it, these people, to be so 
moronic? 


Here again, if (for the sake of example) the 
people on “ The Weekly World” had been doing 
their job properly as real professionals instead of 
defaulting on their responsibilities, they would of 
course have taken this contemptible statement by 
Johnson (presumably he writes his own Editorials) 
and publicly torn it into shreds. But we do not 
hear one single peep from them! Everybody acts 
nice and polite: nobody is willing to be personally 
honourable, to speak out and insist and risk losing 
his safe slot in the beautiful smooth-running 
machine. Consequently there is no lively conflict 
or plain speaking and so the juggernaut of “ con- 
sensus opinion” bumps and grinds its way along 
and sweeps everything before it willy-nilly. To me 
it does not seem possible that there could ever be 
so much lovely harmony. It is suffocating. What on 
earth can be in people’s minds when they permit 
this sort of intellectual debauchery to pass muster 
without voicing one single bleat of dissent? 


Out of the way! 


It was not in order to bring about this melancholy 
state of affairs that Sam Johnson and the Fleet 
Street journalists struggled to set free the avail- 
able culture from its snobbish and aristocratic 
patrons in the Eighteenth Century. And it is cer- 
tainly not a good time for our own contemporary 
Official Pundits and licensed commentators to trot 
out the usual platitudes whenever Russian writers 
are jailed or East European intellectuals courage- 
ously issue manifestoes. Free speech can be stifled 
by inflexible ideologies and silenced by prison 
walls, and this is of course abominable. In a pro- 
foundly significant sense it can also be stifled and 
silenced by hucksters, promoters, advertisers, 
trepreneurs, press-lords, gag-journalists, and tribes 
of middle-men who remain steadfastly unaware of 
the meaning of professionalism and who therefore 
brazenly manipulate culture and journalism and 
honest speech as though they were ncthing more 
than saleable comrodities. This is of course 
equally abominable but it is not nearly so painful 
in terms of individual suffering perceived and felt. 
Consequently it is that bit more difficult to be 
conscious of it and hence give it some combat. Get 
them out of the way and let us breathe! 


=i 


THE GUTTERSNIPER: 
from Thomas De Baggio 
in Washington 


Gold? Ask 
Saigon 


While the US Congress ponders what 
to do about the depletion of US gold 
reserves, the Saigon government has 
apparently, without special instruc- 
tion, found the answer, increasing its 
gold intake measurably. ee 
Their technique is as simple as it is 
illegal. 
The Saigon government, or at least a 
number of highly placed officials are 
involved in a _ kingsize smuggling 
operation. 
A recently released and formerly 
secret government document details 
the charges, naming names, but fall- 
ing short of specifically indicting the 
ringleaders, possibly because the 
mention of their names would cause 
a public scandal big enough to topple 
the Ky-Thieu government. 
The official report said: 
“The most spectacular case [of 
smuggling] during the month was 
the seizure of 114 kilos of gold 
which was intercepted at Tan Son 
Nhut on September 1, 1967. It was 
brought into Vietnam aboard a 
Royal Air Lao civilian aircraft.” 
And added possibly the understate- 
ment of the year: 
“There are unfortunate political 
overtones and implications of cul- 
pability on the part of highly 
placed personages.’ 
That amount of gold at the official US 
rate of $35 an ounce would be close 
to $141,000 worth on the gold market. 
The information was made public by 
Senator Ernest Gruening, chairman 
of the subcommittee on Foreign Aid 
Expenditures which has been investi- 
gating corruption in Vietnam. 
A followup report, Gruening said, 
“developed more information and 
was able to report that the smuggling 
operation involved 200 kilos of opium 
in... one instance detected.” The 
operation, according to the document- 
ation, was headed by Nguyen Van 
Loc, director general of Vietnamese 
customs. 
But Gruening added: “it appeared 
that Director Loc has acted in the 
interest of certain high Government 
of Vietnam officials.” 


The future belongs to germs: It’s 
likely that a large propaganda cam- 
paign is in preparation extolling the 
benefits of various germ gases. Point 
is to defray criticism over continuing 
preparations for germ and biological 
warfare. Latest on the pro-germ 
front is from the Soviet Union. Their 
scientists are planning to introduce 
anti-methane gas organisms into 
mines in an attempt to turn the dan- 
gerous, explosive gas into carbon 
dioxide and water. The scheduled 
germ blat will have many similarities 
to the campaign launched to promote 
“peaceful” uses of atomic power 
which got everybody cosy to the idea 
of living with an atomic reactor next 
door. 


Levy judge 
now anti-war 


The Army judge who presided over 
the courtmartial last year of Capt 
Howard Levy is now a critic of the 
war himself. Judge Earl V. Brown, 
who retired as an Army colonel to 
take a job as dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was one of those who signed 
an antiwar ad published in tthe New 
York Times, February 15. 

But he has told the Washington Post 
that his personal views bear no rela- 
tion to Levy’s trial, or to his current 
appeal. Levy is serving three years 
hard labour for refusing to give medi- 
cal training to Green Berets.—LNS. 


Non-Violent exploits 


Thailand 


Bob Overy writes: After nearly a 
fortnight in a Bangkok jail, nine 
members of Non-Vioient Action in 
Vietnam returned home by plane to 
London from Thailand last week. 
They had been detained by the Thai 
police after an attempt to give out 
leaflets to US servicemen at a bom- 
ber base which flies missions over 
North Vietnam. 


Originally, NVAV had hoped to get 
into North Vietnam to share the dan- 
ger of US bombing raids with the 
citizenry there, but they got no 
further than Cambodia. Quickly, large 
sections of the group became dissatis- 
fied with what they were able to 
achieve as guests of the Cambodian 
government, which allowed them only 
to visit the border areas with South 
Vietnam for a brief period. 


“We went to take non-violent direct 
action into the theatre of war,” says 
Pat Arrowsmith, a leading member 
of the “further action group” that 
was formed. “‘ Wolf’ has been cried 
terribly often in the peace movement 
about peace brigades and other forms 
of international action. We felt that 
for the 26 of us to return home with- 
out having taken some form of direct 
action might actually be a positive 
set-back for the peace movement.” 


So from Phnom Penh this smaller 
group of 12 tried to arrange a direct 
confrontation of their non-violent 
force with the US military. Two plans, 
to join up with A Quaker Action 
Group aboard the Phoenix for action 
from the sea at a US base in South 
Vietnam or to fly from Singapore to 
Saigon to obstruct military planes at 
the airport there, fell through. How- 
ever, the group had got as far as 
Singapore before they abandoned the 
second plan, when the NLF began 
their Tet offensive and flights into 
Saigon became impossible. 


Prejudice 
in Poland 


“Down with  Israelian Thugs”, 
“ Zionists off Universities”, “Settle 
up accounts with Zionist armed 
bands.” Student excesses seem to 
attract the same kind of critics every- 
where. . . . Needless to say pictures 
of this kind were the only sort 
allowed out by the Polish government. 
(Of Poland’s six million pre-war Jews, 
there are 20,000 left.) 


Therefore, two of the group, Pat 
Arrowsmith and Derek Russell, hitch- 
hiked up the Malaysian peninsula to 
Bangkok to carry out their third plan 
(“logically very much connected to 
our original intention of sharing the 
dangers of the bombing with the 
North Vietnamese,” says Pat) which 
was to surround a US bomber on the 
ground in Thailand and persuade and 
prevent the pilot from taking off. The 
two presented themselves at the 
Thailand border as tourists on a 
month’s holiday. 


From Bangkok, they “cased the 
joint”, selecting the base most suit- 
able for non-violent entry. By the 
time the remaining members of the 
party arrived, also hitch-hiking in 
twos from Singapore (it took a week), 
they had arranged for foreign re- 
porters to attend the demonstration 
and made several contacts with 
sympathetic Thais, one of whom 
duplicated their leaflet for the ser- 
vicemen and helped them with a 
banner. Two of the party, both 
journalists, were turned back at the 
Thailand border, however. 


Two days before the demonstration 
was due to take place on February 28, 
the group was “tipped off that the 
Thai authorities were on to us, so we 
went off hurriedly in pairs for Udon.” 
In Udon itself, the police were watch- 
ing them at their hotel, but didn’t try 
to stop them on the day of the pro- 
test when they dashed off in taxis for 
the base. Two of the group gave out 
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leaflets to servicemen, while the 
others walked through the entrance 
holding their banner. Thai soldiers 
guarding the base couldn’t under- 
stand it when they refused to stop 
when challenged. 


“One of them shot me, by the ear,” 
says Pat. “I got hit over the face. 
But we carried on walking until a 
cordon lined up in front of us and we 
had to sit down.” They remained sit- 
ting for about an hour, about 200 
yards from the nearest planes, block- 
ing a supply road. Unfortunately, 
only one US soldier, a Negro, was 
among the group of Thais that 
arrested them. 


For two days they were held in a local 
jail, but on a sort of verandah from 
which they could make speches to the 
local people. Four GIs came along to 
see them. Eventually they were trans- 
ferred to Bangkok. 


Treatment in jail, and the food, was 
good, though they were allowed no 
exercise. They think that press pub- 
licity and the British consul may have 
helped them. Conditions in Thailand 
jails are in general appalling, how- 
ever, and they are taking up several 
cases they encountered there with 
Amnesty International. 


Was it all worth it? Pat Arrowsmith 
thinks that it is really for us to assess 
that; but she thinks it has done 
nothing but good. 

An analysis of the Cambodian project, 
by Roger Moody, will appear in Peace 
News next week. 


Rnodesian Civil Defence 


Dave Shipper writes: Since UDI, 
Rhodesia has been reorganising its 
civil defence on a basis reminiscent of 
wartime Britain. Only recently were 
the general public informed of the 
scope and nature of governmental 
plans, in a statement from the prime 
minister’s office, which followed wide- 
spread speculation and firm action by 
the censors’ scissors. 


Provincial and district co-ordinating 
committees now exist under the 
leadership of the provincial and dis- 
trict commissioners. Previously 
known as “ security committees ”’ they 
have been retitled civil defence 
committtees. 


The prime minister’s office spokesman 
stated that Rhodesians could not be 
complacent. African countries had 
expressed militant anti-Rhodesian 
views and could easily become bases 


me 


for hostile attack and a springboard 
for the Organisation of African Unity. 
There was also the danger of “ terror- 
ist infiltration’? across the Zambezi 
and through Mozambique. 


The civil] defence committees are ex- 
panding their security arrangements 
to embrace all aspects of civil de- 
fence, including fire-fighting, heavy 
rescue work, first-aid post super- 
vision, heavy transport driving, 
refugee care, etc. Their plans will 
also cover national disasters arising 
from natural causes. 


The names of all persons without 
military commitments, persons medic- 
ally unfit for military service, persons 
over 50 and aliens have been fur- 
nished to the civil defence commit- 
tees. This is regarded as manpower 
available for utilisation in civil 
defence work. 
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Myrtle Solomon 


MIDDLE EAST 


Israel & Palestine, by Billi Hillier, 
Foreword by James Cameron 
(Housmans, 2s 6d). 


Oi this pamphlet I only need to say: 
read it, absorb it, understand it, and 
then spread your knowledge as far 
and as widely as you can. But of 
course, nobody, not even a Jewish 
British pacifist, could refrain from 
saying a ‘further word”. Bill Hillier 
has given us an amazingly concise 
political and historical analysis and 
an accurate chronology of events. 


In parts it is brilliantly and painfully 
perceptive, and Britain’s lamentable 
role in the conflict is skilfully ex- 
posed. And it is essential for every- 
body to understand the background 
of this little strip of land, so fiercely 
desired by a relatively few but diverse 
peoples—a land whose frontiers and 
leaders have changed so often during 
the last 2,000 years. This pamphlet 
exposes the crooked politics involved 
and the pawns in the game with great 
economy and without mercy. 


But it is at this point that I become 
critical. There is no ‘‘ mercy ” expres- 
sed in this pamphlet. Everything is 
translated into political terms divorc- 
ed from human fears—the sort of fear 
that blots out decency and common 
sense and turns mankind to war, a 
characteristic not peculiar to Zionists 
alone. 


There is a form of prejudice against 
Jewish people which has made them 
strive to excel in any profession or 
ate eal 9 that was even remotely 
within reach—and, by the same token, 
the implication within this pamphlet 
is: ‘““How odd of God to choose the 
Jews—but odder still that for once 
they have behaved exactly like every 
other people! ” And indeed, how bor- 
ingly and tragically ordinary the 
Israelis have turned out to be in 
politics. 

But this little splinter on my shoulder 
should be ignored because this 


resumé ‘is a handbook of facts that 
can be used and can be understood. 
There is ample evidence within it that 
the Jewish people should never have 
been “ given ” 'the State of Israel: but 
there is equal evidence that this need 
never have been a calamity and that 
it could have been an action leading 
towards the economic and cultural 
development of the Middle East— 
Arab and Jew alike. The original 
power and context of Zionism could 
have withered away. 


Can this still be achieved ‘after so 
much bloodshed and with so little 
trust left between the parties con- 
cerned? Bill Hillier offers a possible 
solution here in four points: ‘they 
read like common sense and positive 
steps to peace, but at present they 
would be rejected by most Israelis 


BERNSTEIN’S 


PERSONAL 
GOININENT 


The newspapers cast a blight on my 
Sundays. I am referring ‘to ‘the Sun- 
day Times and 'the Observer. We 
used to get only one, but we became 
sick of it, so now we have two—and 
that makes us sicker. 


My trouble is that I am too intellec- 
tual for the popular papers (“ Parson 
And Grave-Digger Swop Wives’’) and 
not intellectual enough for the Sun- 
day Times and Observer. Their re- 
views constantly remind me of how 
many hooks I have never read, how 


Time is money 


Invest now! 

There is no time like the 
present, whether you save fora 
home, or as an investment. 
Contrary to our illustration money 
doesn’t grow on clocks, it doesn't 
materialize ata certain time ot the 
day, but it does grow rapidly 


and with complete safety with 


the St. Pancras Building Society. 


We offer 43% interest on saving 


shares and 42% on investment shares with income tax paid 
by us. Please telephone 01-794 2331/2 for further details. 
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political colour. If, however, they 
were backed by two different sources 
of aid and development towards some 
form of federal State, the immense 
barriers of extreme nationalism would 
diminish in the common effort. 


First, those countries of the East and 
West who have provided most of the 
armaments ‘to “all and sundry” 
should cease 'to do so and ‘instead 
“pump in” an extensive programme 
for technical and agricultural de- 
velopment—this without strings and 
to be administered by a special com- 
mission of Iraelis plus Palestinians 
and otier Arab nationals. Second, as 
a preliminary but psychologically 
very important step, Jewish people 
domiciled all over the world should 
be asked 'to devote a year of the funds 
raised for their own ‘people towards 
the Arab victims of the 1967 war. 


many plays I have never seen—and 
worse, of how many writers and 
artists I have never even heard about. 
They are mentioned in passing, with 
the bland assumption that the reader 
knows all about them. Bits of French 
and Latin quotations are thrown in. I 
don’t know French or Latin. 


Some reviews—for example, of art 
exhibitions—are incomprehensible to 
me, though I have tried reading pas- 
sages over, straining after what they 
right mean. They seem to conceal 
meaning, to obscure understanding. 
Sometimes I think the reviews are 
written for small in-groups in a lan- 
guage and with references which only 
those reared and educated in the 
same way can appreciate. 


There is a deadly predictability 
among the feature writers. (‘ Per- 
sonal Comment”, at least, gives you a 
change each week.) Malcolm Mug- 
geridge, unforgiving to all in the 
world that robbed him of his idealism, 
spits and scratches and spitefully 
denigrates everything. Katherine 
Whitehorn is so bland, so amusing, so 
civilised. One could almost compose 
the articles written by the “ ologists ”. 
Edward Crankshaw is a sort of Rip 
van Winkle from the Thirties, ignor- 
ing so much in his hoary analysis of 
“Kremlin” motives. China is treated 
in a totally unreal fashion. Latin 
America scarcely exists. 


In many things I feel that the ST and 
O are on'the side of us against them 
—Stansted, for example, and town 
planning. But often, it seems, a sort 
of cultivated liberalism overlays a 
hard reactionary pro-establishment 
view of life: the riots in American 
cities analysed with sympathy, but 
nothing to expose the real role of 
America in the world today. 


Fashion models, with their boots and 
wigs, inhabit a world I have never 


Dave Cunliffe 


There are several millions of people 
here in Britain alone whom readers 
of this pamphlet should approach 
(don’t of course expect it to be a best- 
seller in these circles) as an invest- 
ment in peace. Jewish people are not 
inclined to ‘be pacifists, but they do 
have an understanding of the real 
meaning of peace, of social reform 
and justice, and ‘they understand what 
it means ‘to work together, to till and 
stimulate 'the soil itself and the seeds 
in the mind. 

There is still some chance that they 
will recognise, as is expressed in 'this 
pamphlet, to whom ‘they should turn 
in Israel—the neighbouring States: 
and it'is to those States that they have 
got to learn 'to say—and mean— 
“Shalom! ” 


Myrtle Solomon is General Secretary 


were not meant for people like me, 
broad in the beam, with varicose veins 
and crooked teeth. 


The trouble is that in addition to all 
this, there are often excellent articles. 
All week I stand in the kitchen, peer- 
ing between a mess of congealed chop 
bones and kitchen waste, reading bits 
I missed on my blighted Sunday. 


Yesterday marked eight years since 
Sharpeville, that devastating 40 
seconds in which 705 rounds from 
Sten guns were fired into the backs of 
running men, women, and children in 
South Africa. In addition to the 249 
killed and wounded, grotesquely 
sprawling in the brilliant high-veld 
sun, the guns of Sharpeville also 
killed legal political struggle in South 
Africa and mortally wounded peace- 
ful protest. 


For a few days confidence in the 
country’s stability was shaken, gold 
reserves dropped drastically, and the 
future of apartheid hung in the 
balance. Then the jail doors slammed 
on 20,000 men and women detained 
under the State of Emergency (which 
lasted five months): white supremacy 
reasserted itself, foreign investors 
came back, and the crisis was over- 
come, 


But the name of Sharpeville, the 
photos of the fleeing children, the 
bodies in the sun and dust, the in- 
different policemen leaning on their 
guns, the mass burial with lorry after 
lorryload of coffins—all this is 
graven on our minds as though from 
stone. Sharpeville marked the end of 
one long struggle, the beginning of a 
new one. Sharpeville was the day that 
the people of South Africa decided 
never again would petitions and 
empty hands confront the revolver 
and Sten gun. 


‘WOULD SHE RETURN AT PEACE 


Without a smile she bids goodbye. 


At this very moment they are working 
On new ways to finish us off. 


Silently and without ceremony as she came. 


They are killing us one by one in strange 
indiscriminate ways. 
Of endless carnage in earth’s slaughterhouse, 


nothing will deter. 


Her absence hangs heavily about this room. 


Outside, mad butchery slays the night. 
They plan to pluck our breath out at its source. 


Would she return at peace and undisturbed. 


Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


VIETNAM: Report on Protest in the United 
States, including Resistance to the Draft and 
the McCarthy Campaign by Professor William 
Davidon, of the American Friends and Resist. 
Open Meeting: Holborn Library Wall, 32 
Theobalds Road, WC1. Saturday, March 30. 
2.30 pm to 5.30 pm. Chair: Tony Smythe. 
Organised by International Confederation fer 
Disarmament and Peace. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen, Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins three for 13s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent to 
any friend of yours who might be a potential 
reader. Send names and addresses to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


HELP is on the way! This new monthly colour 
magazine about social involvement will interest 
every Peace News reader. We launch in May 
but get involved now. We need 2 lively types 
to sell advertising space on generous commis- 
sion terms. Phone Jim Radford at 01-836 3151 


IF YOU ARE under 21 and a student (or not 
needing to work full-time) and you would like 
to help people just out of borstal, mental 
hospital etc. please write to CATCH-22, 275 
Bethnal Green Road, E2. 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LIMITED 
Political & Erucation Committee Summer 
School, 3/10 August, Easthampstead Park 
Teacher Training College, near Wokingham, 
Berks. ‘‘ Focus on Africa & Latin America ”’ 
Lecturers: Geoffrey Bing QC, Alan _ Bush, 
B Mus, FRAM, FRSA, Arthur Ling, BA, FRIBA, 
MTP!I, A L Lloyd, Cosmo Pieterse, Colin 
Rickards, Antony Steel, Alan Brooks, Lord 
Brockway. Brochure from: A. Lomas, LCS 
Political Secretary, Pioneer House, 348 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1. 


MARC JEFFERY SOUND SHOW, London’s top 
Mobile Discotheque. 01-262 4856. 


MARRIAGE & ADVICE BUREAU. Katherine 
Allen (ex Welfare Officer, Ministry of Labour, 
War Office, Foreign Office) personal introduc- 
tions. 7 Sediey Place, Woodstock St, London 
Wi. GRO 2556. Hours 10-5. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. lis for 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N11. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator re- 
quires work urgently, reasonable rates free 
estimates, ten percent of all profits donated to 
Peace News. Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, 
Tufnell Park, NW5. 


PLEASE COME and help us pack Peace News 
on Wednesdays (5.30 to 8 pm) and/or Thurs- 
days at Peace News offices, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross 'N1. 


POETRY PUBLISHED. sae 
Geering, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


Breakthru, Ken 


TYPING, manuscirpts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. SWI 
4192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-Op 
number 336943. or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be into the Peace 
News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 

RESISTANCE: Independent Magazine of Com- 
mittee of 100 and non-aligned Peace Movement. 
Pub: West Midlands Committee of 100 c/o 
Birmingham Peace Action Centre, Factory 
Road, Birmingkam 19. Bi-monthly Is 3d a copy 
(post free). Subscription 6s for 6 and 12s for 
12. Bundles 6 for 5s 6d, 12 for 11s. postage 
extra USA. Next issue ‘' Double Issue '’ on 
*' Street Tactics ’' Is 6d. (post free) or 6s for 
6 etc. i.e. 6d discount for sellers. Donations 
welcomed. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views and 
comment; for peace and freedom. 6d weekly 
from: 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwayman’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want the 
authentic voice of railway workers. Obtainable 
9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston Road, 
NWI. 


For sale 

RECORDS—all Joan Baez nd Elektra, Topic, 
Transatlantic, Folkways, Fla.sna, Extra labels. 
Send your orders to Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 Billy Liar perfs Thu Fri Sat 
Sun at 7.45 pm. Tickets 5s. 


for details. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


22 March, Friday 


LONDON WC2. 11 pm onwards. Arts Lab, 182 
Drury Lane. Sound Structure Quintet with 
Dennis Gould. Jazz free form with poet's inter- 
ludes combining for Shelley’s Mask of 
Anarchy’. ‘‘ Whisper & Shout’’. Bring your 
own songs “& poems, 


23 March, Saturday 


BRISTOL. mornings. Queens ~oac. On sale 


Helpers wel- 


Peace News and peace books. 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


New Poster 


VIETNAM 


SAVE THE 
BeOrl E 


STOP THE 
WAR 


Peace News 


Every Friday One shilling 


, 


2 sizes 30”x 20” 1s (post 3d)—10s doz 
20°x 15" Gd (post 3d)— 5s doz 


FREE TO SELLERS OF 
pee NEWS 


ORDER OF THE GREAT. 
COMPANIONS 
Service 3.30 Sunday 24 March 


Essex Chureh Wall, Palace Gdns 


Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. 
Rev Gresham Kirkby 
EE NL a2 ETT 


# | renounce war ean | will never § 
Support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
Bact En Be RI ORE tg | 


GLASGOW. 10.30 to 11.15 am. Poster parade, 
suburbs. 12 noon. Poster parade city centre, 
meet Enoch Sq. 4.15 to 6 pm. Poster parade 
Ayr, meet Ayr car park at station. 6.30 to 7 pm. 
Leaflet Wilson Rally delegates Ayr Dam Park 
pavilion. Glasgow VSC. 


GRANTHAM, LINCS. 7.30 pm. Reindeer pub, opp 
Salvation Army Citadel. Poetry & Blues. Adm 
free, silver colection for Vietnamese children. 
Grantham Peace Action. 


LONDON N11. 7.30 pm. 313/315 Caledonian Road 
(1st floor, entrance Gifford St). Party to open 
new premises. Bar for sale drinks & free 
refreshments. Adm 2s 6d. MCF. 


LONDON W1. 11 am. Polish Embassy. Picket/ 
Vigil in support of the students demonstrating 
in Warsaw. 


TAUNTON. 2 pm. meet Castle Green Car Park, 
vigil on The Parade. ‘' Vigil for Vietnam ’’. 
Details, accommodation: J. M. Driver, 49 
heel ee Road, Taunton, Som. Taunton Vietnam 
*ttee. 


23-24 March, Sat-Sun 


LONDON WC1. Sat 2.30 to 6 pm. Sun 10.30 am 
to 6 pm. NUFTO Hall, 14 Jockey’s Fields (off 
Theobalds Road). Annual Conference MCF. 
Observers welcome, credentials 2s 6d eac’a 


24 March, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation '’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


CRAYFORD. 3 pm. Town Hall, Crayford, Kent 
Tribune Brains Trust, Speakers: Syd Bidwell 
MP, Hugh Jenkins MP, Chris Norwood MP, 
Gwilym Roberts MP, Terry Parry (Gen Sec 
FBU). Organised in conjunction with Erith & 
Crayford and Bexley Labour Parties. 


LONDON. 8 pm. ‘“ Marquess of 
Cambridge Circus. ‘‘In defence of Women 
speaker: Sid Parker. LFA. 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. ‘' Three’ Horseshoes ’’, 
Heath Street. (2 mins from Hampstead tube). 
Evening of music & poetry. Highgate YCND. 
Details: 340 4680. 


Granby "' 


LONDON SEI1. 2 pm. Kennington Park (Oval 
tube). March to Trafalgar Square (3.30 pm) 
Dissociation demo. Demand British dissociation 
from American war in Vietnam. Protest 19 
Downing Street (5 pm). YCND, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N1. 


LONDON WI. 3 pm. Grosvenor Square. Silent 
march of women to stop the war in Vietnam. 
Non-political. Wear black armband/scarf etc. 
for this Mothering Sunday march. Organisers: 
Dorothy Myers, tel: 904 1407 & Jessie Scarr, 
tel: 205 3277. 


LONDON W8. 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hall, 
Palace Gdns Terr, Notting Hill Gate. Rev 
Gresham Kirkby, ‘‘ Chistianity & Anarchism ”’. 


THERE WILL BE NO meeting of London YAPPU 


ag the ‘ are a the YCND march. 


The new monthly street-seller about 
action for freedom and peace. 

Out for Easter 

Not to be the paper of any one organ- 
isation. Use it to build your group. 
Publish a local supplement? 

A poster front page 

Price: one shilling. Sub 10s for 8 
issues, 

discounts of up to 50% for orders by 
the dozen. 

Copy in by April 1st: news reports, 
comments on demos, plans for action, 
short features, poetry, short stories, 
photos, cartoons. 

Materiai, donations, orders & offers of 
help to 

TOUCH PAPER, 13 Goodwin Street, 
London N4. 

Tel: 01 -272 5524. 


25 March, Monday, 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Discussion: “ Social 
Order "', PPU. 


LONDON W8 730 pm. Kensington Town Hall. 
Vietnam meeting. Spcakers: Malcolm Caldwell, 
David Winnick MP, Lord Gifford, Rev David 
Mason. Kensington/Chelsea & Fulham/Hammer- 
smith Councils for Peace in Vietnam. 

LONDON WI1. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane & David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local 
activity, Tel: 061-881 1788. 


26 March, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


LONDON WC1. 7.15 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh St. Current Affairs in the PPU. 
London Area members meeting. PPU. 


27 Marcn, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Strect. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
discussion, 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Cyprus/Greece/Turkey Meeting. The old Peace 
in Cyprus (London) Cttee cleared up some 
misunderstandings betwen Greek & Turkish 
nationals, support of all peace lovers is again 
needed. Alt peace lovers welcomed, C100 
International sub committee. 


SIDCUP. 8 pm. Sidcup Girls’ Technical School, 
Station Road, Sidcup. Tribune Brains Trust. 
Speakers: A. MacDonald MP, Peter Jackson MP, 
George Perry MP, John Ryan MP, Ron Huzzard 
LPF. Organised in conjunction ‘with the LPF 
and Chislehurst and Sidcup Labour Party. 


28 March, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL § pm. Blue Bell Inn, 
Freedom Folk" folksong, ballads, 
poetry. 


LEYTONSTONE. § pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Dr John Barnard on Grafts & 
Transplants. E10 & Ell PPU. 


LONDON SW19. 7.45 pm. Merton Hall, Folk 
Concert for Vietnam. Artists include: Frankie 
Armstrong, Dick Snell, Kari Dailas, The Hogs- 
mill, John Thomson & Norman Dunn, British 
Czechoslovak Dancers. Speaker: Dr Joan 
McMichael. Adm 3s, Proceeds for Peace & 
Medical Aid in Vietnam, Merton Council for 
Peace in Vietnam. 


29 March, Friday 


LONDON Wil. 7.30 pm. 7 Denbigh Road. An 
evening with Christopher Logue. Arts & Com- 
munity ee 


Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
blues & 


HELP! 
WITH PEACE NEWS SALES AND 
DISTRIBUTION 

1. In Trafalgar Square on Sunday, 

March 24. 

2. On the Aldermaston March at 
Easter. 

3. With Peace News packing, every 
Wednesday evening and all day 
Thursdays. 

Please get in touch now or with our 

Housmans bookstall on the spot; even 

mal’ an ss would be yectaL: 


PIN-UPS ARE OUT! 
—use these instead. 


send for 3 superb photos 
MALE or FEMALE for 

only 10s (7 day guarantee) 
ALSO SPECIAL OFFER. 
MANNERS (ART) 
Dept PN, 38 Crawford Street, 
London W1. 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 
Editorial Assistants: Kevin McGrath 
Joanalee Hurwitt 


Promotion: Richard Vaughan 
Peter Drinkwater 


Distribution: Richard Squirrell 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 
Ads/Diary: Barbara Higgins 
Accounts: Ivy Mister 


General Manager: Harry Mister 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months ls 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months, 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 4ls 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


FOLK CONCERT for VIETNAM 
Thursday, 28th March, 7.45 pm. 
Merton Hall, SW19. 

Admission 3s. 

Proceeds for Peace & Medical Aid 
in Vietnam. 


RESERVE A PLACE AT ONCE FOR 
THE UNDER 35s CONFERENCE 


HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP HOUSE, 
STRATFORD UPON AVON 


APRIL 5th- 7th 1968 


inelude—Michael Scott, 


Speakers 
Donald Groom, 


Peter Cadogan, 
Michael] Luck 


‘MUST CHANGE INVOLVE VIO- 
LENCE OR IS THERE A NON- 
VIOLENT ALTERNATIVE? ’ 


Write to: National Peace Council, 
29 Great James Street, London WC1. 


In FREEDOM this week 


Genocide Square: comments, letters, 
viewpoints, reports 


Student unrest in East Europe 
by Mike Mallett 


Scottish Nationalists by Dave Coull 


Price 6d from scarce sources and 
Freedom Bookshop 


17a Maxwell Road SW6 


Special offer for new readers 


G6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 
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Arab student 
leader gets 
18 months 


Bill Hillier writes: Halil Tuama, the 
Israeli-Arab student leader whose 
case has attracted the attention of the 
Western press, was sentenced to 18 
months imprisonment by a military 
court in Jerusalem on March 13. Nine 
months of the sentence will be sus- 
pended. According to local observers 
the trial, while being held in a mili- 
tary court, was fair and open: the 
ublic were admitted and full defence 
acilities were granted. Ahmed 
Khalifa, the man Tuama was accused 
of sheltering, was previously sen- 
tenced to two years. 
The sentence on Tuama may seem 
harsh on a man whose only offence 
was sheltering (and in fact associating 
freely) with a man who was himself 
only accused of advocating non- 
cooperation. It can only be said that 
in other states which operate military 
regulations against civilians, the sen- 
tence would, in all likelihood, have 
been harsher. 


TOP SECRET 


from front page 


sources. However should these 
measures prove ineffective, or should 
the Government of (........ ...) Te 


quest assistance, or should the US 
military commander consider that the 
Government of (....... ...) does not 
possess the capability of quelling such 
disorders effectively or in time, the 
US Forces may take such action as 
the US military commander deems 
necessary, either unilaterally or in 
cooperation with the Government of 
........) [emphasis added]. 
(e): The Government of (.. . 
shall make available to the US Forces 
such information and intelligence re- 
ports as will assist them in achieving 
their mission or as the US military 
commander requests. [emphasis 
added ] 
(g): No civil action shall be brought 
in the courts of (_.......) against 
any member of the US Forces. 
(m): The Government of (.. ) 
will furnish to units of the US 
Forces, free of charges of any kind 
and without present or future US 
liability for claims arising out of the 
US use thereof, installations and 
facilities which are deemed to be 
necessary to support US Forces in 
their mission. . . . The US Govern- 
ment will be under no obligation to 
restore these areas to their original 
use or to repair roads and bridges 
utilised by the US Armed Forces... 
(n): . Authorised operators of 
vehicles of the US Forces shall be 
exempt from compliance with the 
local laws and regulations pertaining 
to the operation and use of vehicles. 
(r): The Government of (........ 
authorises the US Forces to bring 
nuclear weapons into (............ ); to 
station them at such locations as may 
be deemed necessary. 
(t): This agreement shall come into 
force immediately upon being signed 
by both parties and shall remain in 
force until ninety days after the de- 
parture of the US Forces from 
_ ) unless previously termin- 
ated by mutual agreement... 
Final Clause 
4: The Embassy of the United States 
of America (the Commander US 
Forces in ..... avails itself 
(himself) of this opportunity to re- 
new to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
the assurances of its (his) highest 
consideration. 


D-DAY 
March 24 


YCND 5 Caledonian Road London N1 


Violence in the square 


from front page 


get to the Embassy and committed 
violence to the point of personal risk, 
the police (1,500 plus 40 horses, more 
or less) could never have held them 
back, 

But battle diagrams complete with 
little arrows and symbols for the 
opposing forces brainwash even those 
who were there into thinking that 
what they show adequately represents 
what happened. 


There were organised groups, notably 
from the German student contingent. 
They were seen most spectacularly in 
action at Oxford Circus, when some- 
what optimistically the police decided, 
after about half the march had passed, 
to take advantage of a gap to form a 
cordon across the street and prevent 
reinforcements reaching the Square. 


By a bizarre coincidence the gap 
chosen was that just in front of the 
Germans. ‘“‘ They linked up arms, in 
rows of about fifteen, about 20 yards 
away from the cordon, and began a 
kind of dance, from one foot to 
another, chanting ‘Ho, Ho, Ho Chi 
Minh’. Then they put their heads 
down and charged slowly, one row 
after another. The cordon broke when 
the first row hit. The police obviously 


had never come up against anything 
like it.” ‘ 

More typical was the way in which the 
cordon into the central gardens in 
Grosvenor Square was broken. No 
sign of any organisation here, little 
sign indeed that many people were 
particularly interested in breaking 
the cordon. I wasn’t for one—I was 
too busy trying to breathe, and wish- 
ing I had steel-capped toecaps to pro- 
tect my feet. It was a question of 
more and more people crowding into 
a restricted space, until something 
gives, in this case the cordon. A 
woman screamed, and_ incredibly 
slowly the front part of the crowd 
began to collapse like a vast rugby 
scrum. From where I was—sand- 
wiched about halfway up the pile—it 
seemed likely that those at the bottom 
must be killed, or at least badly hurt. 

Then into the gardens, where a widely 
scattered police cordon—more accur- 
ate to call it a picket, really—kept the 
Embassy end clear for perhaps ten 
minutes, with no one making a move 
to dodge through it. Finally one 
person made a dash for it, a handful, 
then everyone. At first there were 
even efforts to avoid trampling the 
daffodils. 


NCCL comments 


Here is what the National Council for 
Civil Liberties had to say about Gros- 
venor Square: 
The violence of the Grosvenor Square 
demonstration must be deplored. It 
was largely provoked by the organ- 
isers who failed to exercise any con- 
trol and by individuals who had pre- 

ared for trouble. 

any demonstrators were opposed to 
attacks on the police but suffered 
from lack of direction and alternative 
means of expressing their protest. 
The police, it appears, did not learn 
the lesson of the last Grosvenor 
Square demonstration. The same cor- 
don system was used with littie 
attempt to keep the demonstrators on 
the move. 
The invasion of the centre of the 
Square seemed to meet police expect- 
ations and provided the opportunity 
to use horses. These were often 
driven into the crowd and were 
instrumental in provoking further 
violence. The NCCL opposes the use 
of horses for crowd control and con- 
siders that the dangers were well 
illustrated. 
There was widespread praise among 
those present for the restraint of the 
majority of police officers. With this 
the NCCL concurs. Unwarrantable 
brutality did occur when certain 
officers were provoked beyond en- 
durance. However, a small number 
did seem to revel in attacks on 
demonstrators and bystanders. Trun- 
cheons were drawn too often and 
some officers had to be restrained by 
their colleagues. 
A general analysis of the events 
leading to disorder, statements of the 
NCCL’s 25 accredited observers, and 
other relevant statements will be sub- 
mitted to the Home Secretary. The 
dossier submitted after the last Gros- 
venor Square demonstration received 
a frivolous response four months 
after the event and we trust that this 
time the answer will be more con- 
structive. 
It would be very wrong to draw false 


conclusions from Sunday’s disorder. 
Talk of curbing protests must be dis- 
missed by all those who believe in 
free speech. Such repression would 
breed extremism. It is as well to recall 
that the violence committed by 
demonstrators bears no comparison 
with the violence perpetrated by the 
US and condoned by Britain. Public 
order is not merely the responsibility 
of demonstrators and the police. Con- 
ventional politics in Britain give little 
encouragement to sincere and rele- 
vant protest. Those who abhor events 
like the Vietnam war may feel that 
they have no alternative to militant 
action when politicians fail to respond 
to public feeling. Disapproving noises 
by politicians whose influence is on 
the decline, by the press, and self- 
appointed spokesmen for public 
opinion have little or no constructive 
value. Deaf ears make prophets shout 
louder. 

The NCCL will seek to promote dis- 
cussions on meaningful techniques of 
protest and to create more channels 
of communication between the police 
(who are the unfortunate victims of 
public anger about policies) and pro- 
tester 


Budget blues 
What a week to put before you a 
budget for Peace News fund-raising 
over 1968-69! 

Our auditors are still working on our 
annial accounts, but this much we 
know: printing rates are wp 74%, 
newsprint costs more, the blocks for 
our printers have gone up, and all 
those exactions that the Chancellor 
added on Tuesday are on our shoul- 
ders too. Thank God we own this 
building and no-one can put up the 
rent! 

So it looks as though we have a five- 
figure problem, say £10,000 to find, 
over and above the income from sales. 
You contributed £6,000 last year to- 
wards a deficit of perhaps £8,000—a 
shortfall of £2,000 which is already 


Next came the missile throwing, 
building up from pebbles and earth 
to a barrage of clods of earth, pen- 
nies, sticks and, from those who had 
come prepared, “blood”, smoke 
bombs, fireworks, and marbles. All 
leading up to the intervention of the 
mounted police, the clearing of the 
gardens, the last stand by the Roose- 
velt Statue, and the general shambles. 
Following which—apart from those in 
jail or hospital—we all went home. 


And 
elsewhere... 


Overshadowed by Grosvenor Square, 
a number of other demonstrations 
have been taking place during the 
last few days—less spectacular, but 
particularly so far as the first and 
last are concerned, possibly more 
relevant ones. 

At Brighton 600 students (and some 
faculty) have been on 72-hour water- 
only fast in protest at Vietnam—to 
end Thursday, March 21, money to go 
to Red Cross in Vietnam, North and 
South. Fasters wore white armbands, 
as sign of mourning. 

In Birkenhead on Friday, 50 people 
stood in bitter wind and hail to pro- 
test against launching of Revenge, 
Britain’s fourth nuclear sub. Four 
demonstrators were turned out of the 
ceremony for trying to stop Lady 
Law (sic) getting to the platform to 
launch it, or interrupting the blas- 
phemous Dean of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, who said prayers specific- 
ally for the Revenge as well as its 
crew. Four clergymen were among 
vigillers. 

In Birmingham over 400 people 
marched for peace in Vietnam on 
Saturday, March 16, including stu- 
dents, faculty members, MPs, clergy, 
trades union representatives, Anar- 
chists, Liberals, Labour, and Commun- 
ists. Local BCPV organisers say it was 
the most successful demonstration 
they have ever held. Meanwhile VSC 
supporters whose placards clashed 
with the agreed theme of the march 
had to hold a separate march 100 
yards behind. 

And in London, during the week up 
to March 17, PanAm Airways, the 
American Chamber of Commerce, and 
notably Dow Chemicals Ltd, Wigmore 
Street, were targets of demonstra- 
tions aimed at bringing out British 
involvement in the American eco- 
nomy and the Vietnam war. Jim 
Radford was arrested at the Dow 
demo—because he was speaking into 


a megaphone. 


being felt in our cash position. 

Every week we need 6d a week extra 
from every reader. Leaving out 
students, pensioners and others who 
can’t afford it, that means about £100 
a week for the fund—or half our tar- 
get for the year. 

The other £5,000? Wait next week’s 
revelation of how money can be given 
without any extra expense. Till then, 
however, three months of 1968 have 
rolled by—may we please, please 


have some arrears. 

HARRY MISTER 
Contributions please to Merfyn Tur- 
ner, Treasurer, made payable to 
Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London NI. Total due from Feb 1 
(seven weeks at £100 a week) £700. 


DISSOCIATION DAY March to end British 
support for US policy in Vietnam 


Assemble Kennington Park 2pm (Oval tube) Rally Trafalgar Square 3.30 pm 
Speakers include John Ryan MP, Lord Gifford, Adrian Mitchell, Dick Nettleton 
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